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Fixing Individual Wage Rates on Facts 


BY GEORGE 


i trend of recent in- Proficiency. 
dustrial development is : 
characterized by com- 
binations of men in large 
groups and money in great 
amounts for the economical 
conduct of business. This 
evolution is due greatly to the 
fact that indirect or, as some- 
times expressed “overhead,” 
expense charges are not di- 
rectly proportional to the 
number of workers employed. 
Instead, as the number of 
workers lessens in any single 
business, the indirect charges 
due to equipment and service decrease in total value 
but they do so at a much less than proportional rate. 
Consequently the indirect charge per worker ac- 
tually increases. Conversely, as the number of 
workers increases such charge per worker decreases. 
There is a limit where increase in numb2rs causes 
but slight decrease in indirect charge per worker. 
Beyond this point further enlargement of the group 
is not indicated for economical operation. 

When business units were relatively small, those 
responsible for the direction of affairs were able to 
be in intimate contact with the details of the in- 
animate parts and to have personal acquaintance 
with each worker, knowing much of his particular 
characteristics. As the business grew to larger 
proportion, with opportunity for marked economies, 
favorable results failed to mature. It was evident 
that the personal efforts of the logical manager 
were no longer capable of satisfying the conditions, 
and delegated authority was introduced. The con- 
ference of delegates with the manager became the 
substitute for his personality and each delegate 
translated this personality as best he could. In 
large business groups, re-delegation was common 
and with each delegation a new translation of the 
original characteristics of the manager was intro- 
duced. Workmen in the offices and shops no longer 
knew the true manager nor appreciated his intent 
or needs in a true sense. 

Recently there has been a marked change in 
those parts of the business conduct which refer 
chiefly to the control of inanimate things. With 
respect to the workers, however, little as yet has 
beer accomplished. Periods of employment and 
methods of education are just being studied with 


tinuity of 
Charges, 


very great benefit to all concerned. Practically 
hothing has been done so far to standardize the 
os values to the particular place of his em- 
pie nt. 


This has undoubtedly seemed an almost 
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Reliability, Con- 
Service, 
Increased Cost of 
Living and Periods of Lay-off | abl 
Among the Factors Put to | ,, 
Measurement — Men 


Periodically to Keep All of 
Equal Value to the Industry 
for the Money Paid to Them. 
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impossible task owing to the 
which influ 
Upon the 
conclusion, 
depends the equzt 
promotion and demotion 


of workers, not in 


. many variables 
Indirect | ence a conclusior 
results of such a 


howevy er, 


nNosition 
but In Wage earnings 


Rated One principal explanation 
for the fact that the rate of 


workers’ earnings has not in- 
creased with company pros 
perity is the attitude taken by 
workers that wages once 
raised must never be re- 


duced. The management knew 
little of the value of a worker and was forced to a 
destructive bargaining proposition. I feel that this 
is now unnecessary and that wage rates can be ad- 
justed with entire satisfaction and with equity to 
the worker. It is another of the truths in business 
conduct that is just coming to light, that dealing 
with facts rather than opinions will establish 
equitable and satisfactory relations between man 
agers and men. 

For a considerable time, the writer has been ap 
plying a partial solution of this problem to his em 
ployees with marked successful results, chief of 
which is the ability to act under guidance of such 
facts as are usually only available to the manager in 
intimate personal contact with a few men. 

The problem is complex due to the conditions 
imposed and only the essential elements have been 
considered. They are: 

1. Rate of productior 


2. Spoiled work or damage to 


Years of continuous service 
4. Lateness and absences 
To this will be added, but with varying values, fac- 
tors which depend on the local industrial problem 
They are: 
Number of major processes wi! yorker in do 
Monetary responsibility which 
the worker 
Additionally, there is the general problem of 
co-operation and conduct. Co-operation in a special 
way, deserves credit, since it is unexpected. Any 
defect in conduct, since unexpected, should cause ad- 
verse criticism. It is not the intent at this time to 
discuss or reduce to factors either co-operation or 
conduct, although this is entirely possible. It rests 
chiefly upon an understanding with the workers 
that certain well defined acts of co-operation wi!! 
bring extra reward and certain unsatisfactory con 
duct will cause definite penalties, ranging from re- 
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duction in wages to the condition where a man’s 
actions or influence is incompatible to his super- 
visors and associates, with resulting discharge. 

From a study of the elements above mentioned 
and a reduction of these elements to standard values, 
it has seemed possible to express their relation in 
the form of a mathematical expression. By a solu- 
tion of this expression are obtained the relative 
values of those who work under its application. It 
is not my intent to offer this as a complete solution, 
but rather to analyze the strength or weakness of 
individual workers and from this decide on con- 
structive action to culminate in compensation or 
criticism. 

The various constants, such as percentages of in- 
crease per year of service, must be determined for 
each industry, but once established they are stand- 
ardized for all workers; that is, if it is agreed that 
each year of service that a man is in steady employ 
is worth 214 per cent of the base rate, then this 
must be applied in all cases. 

This equation is based on the premium method 
of payment, in which a man receives a minimum 
hourly wage rate and in addition is paid one-half 
of the time which he saves over the given set task 
time. The equation has further been determined 


with overtime paid at the rate of time and one-third. 


The E 
Fin n [B(1 + i m ny) R] (1 + 2e) . [B(1 
, ‘[R r(1-+1.3E = 0.3e) (1+ 0.3Pa) +8)! tr(1 


B represents the fundamental base rate. This is 
not the minimum rate of the worker at the particular 
time of his last rating but is the rate paid for classes 
of work upon which the worker was engaged at some 
definite time. In this particular case, the hourly rate 
paid labor for different classes of machine work as 
averaged over 1904, 1905 and 1906 has been standard- 
ized as the basis from which to compute. At that time, 
workers were paid for non-task work only. Premium 
was uncommon in this particular factory so services 
were sold by the worker without any expectation of 
extra reward. 

i represents the per cent of increase in living cost 
since rate B was standard. The exact increase in the 
cost of living is very difficult to determine but after 
careful study by persons entirely capable, in this city 
(Syracuse, N. Y.), it was found that table commodities, 
clothing, assessed valuation of property, tax rates and 
fuel had increased approximately 50 per cent since 
1905. Since the percentage in increase of living cost is 
applied to the base rate B of 1905 and since the living 
of workers at that time was measured by the base rate 
which they then received, it will be obvious that the 
increase in cost of living factor provides for the -dif- 
ferent conditions under which workers live at the 
present time. The base rates have been set for classes 
of skill and the percentage of increase for cost of living 
has been applied to the class under which the man is 
working at the time of rating and not to the class 
under which he entered the employ of the company. 
If in 1905, the worker was engaged on a low class of 
work and since has been able to increase his ability 
and do a higher class of work, the allowance for the 
increased cost in living will have kept pace with his 
proportionate increase in ability. 

m is equal to the per cent of increase for training or 
ability. It is assumed that for any worker to be pro- 
ductive, he must be able to do at least one class of 
work without instruction. In the small shop employ- 
ing a few workers but doing a great variety of things, 
each workman must have a broad training or be what 
is called an all-around mechanic. In the large in- 
dustries, where there are a considerable number of 
workers and comparatively few things to do, one worker 
may in general be specializing a great percentage of 
his time. Between these two extremes there are a 
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It can be modified, however, to apply to a; 
ment methods even to day pay-rates if know 


nar 
pa\- 


are established. ass 

The first term of the equation considers tho 
worker when operating under set tasks. The ge¢. 
ond term, when he is not on task work but i- oper- 
ating at a minimum or day rate wage. The third 


term provides for the time in which a man is gy. 
pended from duty but has instructions from his 
supervisor to return to his work at a particular 
date, that is, the third term provides for a 
time retainer. 

In using this equation, constants are established 
for all factors for a standard workman. These 
values are introduced into the equation, which js 
solved for K when V is taken as 100. With V stil) 
maintained at 100 and K known, r is solved for any 
other worker. The rate r is the minimum rate per 
hour which each worker should receive to be of 
equa! value with other workers to his particular jn- 
dustry. 

I believe that every quality for good or bad that 
is worth consideration has some physical manifes- 
tation in the daily conduct of workers and that it 
can be measured if standards are adopted. With 
such standards as a basis, equity can be obtained for 
all workmen. 


| 
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Equation and Its Elements 


b(1+i+m 


i+m+ny) +R] (1+e) P,- mY p c 
e) (1+ 0.8P.) +2a°° °* r F ‘) 
wide variety of combinations of these conditions. In 
the particular case here considered, where unexpected 
peak-loads occur, five major processes are considered 
desirable. 


As typical these processes are: 
1. Turret lathe operator. 
2. Automatic machine operator. 
3. Hand and power milling machine operator 
4. Punch press operator 
Precision grinding machine operator. 


In each of these classes, it is assumed that the 
operator, without instruction and without regard to 
speed, can operate without spoiling work. The matter 
of speed and spoiled work is provided for in other 
factors of the equation. The term m is thus equivalent 
to the number, N, of major processes less 1 a worker 
can do, multiplied by the percentage factor allowed per 
process. In this particular case 0.04 is used. In the 
job shop, 0.06 would be too low a percentage factor; 
in the very highly specialized shop, 0.03 would be too 
high. 

n is equal to the percentage of increase per year for 
continuous service. If a man is suspended for a short 
period, it is not considered as a break in employment 
and the number of years, y, of continuous service dates 
from the time he was first employed. In case he !s 
absent for a considerable period of a year or more 
but was laid-off and did not resign, he will receive 
credit, on re-entering employment, for his previous years 
of service. That is, if a man worked three years con- 
tinuously and was laid-off and did not return aga!" 
into employment for two years and afterward was 
employed for one year, he would be credited as of four 
years‘ continuous service. 

This recognition of the term of service is not I" 
tended to give credit for acquired knowledge by virtue 
of such service but rather to provide for that asse! 
which continuous employment brings to the employ: 
ment organization. First, it makes it less difficult to 
secure new workers and brings loyal support in times 
of special trouble. It also provides for a steady |" 
crease in the declining years of an employee, after his 
net earnings have begun to wane on account of slow- 
ness and because of spoiled work, absence and other 
contingencies of age. 
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? stands for the hourly fixed charges and expense 
factory space, equipment, service and supplies pro- 
| for the man to work with. It is obvious that the 
idual worker, who maintains his own shop, solicits 
wn business and provides for all expenses incident 
eto has a full appreciation of the relative value 
is own labor to the charges upon the capital re- 
ed to provide for his physical activity. This same 
pment in the group organization, with common 
er, common light, building repairs and other inci- 
tal expenses, can be provided cheaper than by the 
vidual worker. There is, however, a tendency on 
part of the worker to undervalue the cost of prepa- 
on for his activities as well as the complete 
ponsibilities for the maintenance of continuous eco- 
nical activity. The addition of one piece of equip- 

t to the shop may make possible a largely increased 

tput with the same activity on the part of the worker 

efore, this equipment being an off-spring of mental 
ductivity of which the worker was no part. With 
equipment comes an added responsibility on the 
art of the worker, for with the equipment comes larger 
xed charges. It is out of such equipment that in- 
ease in cost of living and increase for years of service 
provided. Fixed charges go on continuously and can 
offset only by continuous productivity. 

With the introduction of ingenious but large and ex- 
pensive automatic machinery, it has been assumed that 
the worker’s wage could be lowered. This is a fallacy, 

with the added responsibilities this places within 

s hands, due to the cost of maintenance of his equip- 
in running condition for rapid output, the ability 

| consequently the wage of the worker must be de- 
oped to correspond to prevent idling and repair 
ssses. The same condition is met when men work 
ipon expensive materials that are easily spoiled or 
men work successively on a chain of operations, 

each costly. Then the responsibility of the man on 
the last operation is very much greater than that of 
the one working upon the first operation. In fact, there 

a gradual ascending responsibility, and it is worth 


Evaluating Equation in 


Referring to the general equation.......... 


Substituting the equation becomes............... 


Clearing of fractions, and expressing as a quadratic 


(Ww Pi) par [s( Pi W) (p+q) 
(Ww Pi)paq 
b s(P1 W)(p + gq) + Da } Fp 
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while to consider the relative ability of the workers 
for each of these succeeding stages. 

e represents the per cent of premium time earned 
by the man. In a premium system, the task set involves 
a certain length of time in which the job is to be done. 
With time study methods, the exact time in which a job 
is to be done is established. To this is added a certain 
amount of additional time, usually 60 per cent. It is 
expected that the worker will earn his normal rate 
for each hour plus this rate for one-half the time which 
he saves. This would then be time and about one-third 
in the particular case. The time saved so far as the 
factory is concerned will be twice the time earned, and 
the relative activity of the worker is measured by the 
time saved. 

E stands for the per cent of earning expected from 
the set task; that is, not the time which the man does 
earn but the time determined from time study and 
set as the per cent of time which he should earn 

r is equal to the base rate per hour, which is to be 
determined by a combination of the variables 

Considering the given period of time from which the 
study is made: 


imber of hours of working on tas! 


SOLVING FOR A STANDARD WORKMAN 


\s an illustration of the application of the equa- 
a group of cylinder boring-machine operators 
be considered, say workmen designated as 
numbers 622, 722, 640, etc. It is necessary 
to establish the conditions corresponding to a 
lard workman of this class, and thus to ascer- 
the value of K in the general equation, so that 

hall be equal to 100, the measure of the value 

‘he industry of each workman. 


number of hours of premium eart 
umber of hours of suspe led time 
umber of hours of non-task worl 
number of hour bsent o1 
h total number of hours of wo 
P iverage absence per |! ir worked, equ 
Pt iverage per! ent of each hour of tas} \ 
Pp Le 
hi 
| rag 
h 
erage ost « lo ff i 
spoiled work h 
( l co-operation or conduct factor I"? last coefficient 
is has been mentioner s etern 
tablishment of standard n which each element 
co-operation or onduct has a pl ‘ nanifestat 
For each standard compens has bee 
izreed upon in conference with tl ! iffected 
that is, the workers 
£ than Rea » Deta 
Terms of r the Base Rate 
Bi ty) 
Ls ‘ 
» 
Let D [Bl i+ nu) Rj(1 4 i 
F [Bil+i+ys + ny) + RIC1 + e)P 
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W 
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Workman’s Value Report 
Name Wm. Blank. Clock No. 622 April 
Period Jan. 3, 1916, to March 11, 1916, inc. = 10 weel 


Present rate $.33 per hr.; new rate $.40 per hr.; in effect April 17, 1916, to continue until June 15 


Your Record Standards 
e per cent of task time earned . 3D 
S= per cent of spoiled and repaired work 005 00 
Po per cent of absence 02 00 
N = number of major processes 2 
y = years of continuous servic: 5 


ry 


his is a good record but wou can do en bette? ith spoiled wo k and absence. If you earn full pre 
of 35 per cent on this new ate, Ou hourly earnings wall he a4 cents pe r nour, J our Te cord th roug 
‘urrent period will increase or decreaxe Ou? ate for the coming pe riod. 


Noted Ordered 





Dept. Foremar Production Manag 





Substituting the values in the main equation, we Then the values of a, b and ¢ are: 
have: 


’ , 1.36 0.03 + 1.41 —1.38 ae 
K( ; > 0) 0.005 1.36 0.03] 0.005 007 
Then, from equation (1), is: 


0.45 (2) (1 5 x 0.1 
1.38 1.90 + 0.10 1.38 + 1.41 2 79 
4 1 + 0-F ) 0.25) 1 ) 


6.86 6.86 6.86 
_ «( < ) . : a7) r = $0.40 per hour, the new rate. 
K = 40 Present rate = $0.33 per hour. 


Increase, $0.07 per hour. 
TO SOLVE FOR r FOR WM. BLANK, NO. 622 


rO SOLVE FOR r FOR JOHN DOE, NO. 676 


Period Jan. 3, 1916, to March 11, 1916, ine 10 : ‘ 
, . ae eg Period Jan. 3, 1916, to March 11, 1916, inc., = 10 
weeks. 
WeeKS. 
V oo R a 4 , 
B 0.256 é 35 ) J R 0.42 P 0 
i= 0.50 } > ( B 0.256 r 0.25 P 
N 2 BE 0.3 h { ).50 r ‘ C 
m 0.04 * (N 1) P 0.02 N 1 E 0.35 K 
n 0.025 S 0.0 0.04 (N —1) Pa 0.10 
y 2 P 7 0.025 8 0.05 


Pt 0.80 
Substituting these values in the expressions for 
D, F, p, q for use in equation (1), we have: 


Substituting these values in the expressions D, F 
p, q for use in equation (1), we have: 


D [0.256 (1 + 0.5 + 0.04 + 0.025 ) 0.427 ¢ 1 D [0.256 (1 + 0.50 + 0 + 0.025) + 0.42] (1 
0.35) 0.97 1.36 080 0.97 
F 0.256 (1 oe us , ‘ a9 . 0.42) . =) j [0.256 (1 4 050 4 0 + 0.025) + 0 $2] (] 
} 03 0 ¢ ) 0 0.20 
(1 + 1.3 X 0.35 - 0.3 x 0.25) (1 + 0.3 * 0.10) 
p ( l 0 0 ) > . 9° ° 1 of 
0.6 (0.35 0.25)] (1 973 x 0.10) 1.09 
] 1 0.6 (0 ) ) ) 1 
VW 100 0 9 uv 
K 





Workman’s Value Report 
Name John Doe. Clock No. 676 April 14, 





Period Jan. 3, 1916, to March 11, 1916, inc. 10 weeks 
Present rate = $.30 per hr.; new rate $.30 1 per hr.; in effect April 17, 1916, to continue until June 
1916. 
Your Record Standards 
e —per cent of task time earned 2 — 35 
s = per cent of spoiled and repaired work 05 — .00 
P, = per cent of absence 10 00 
N = number of major processes nes 9 
y — years of continuous service . 5 
i 
Rem« 
For a new man, you have done fairly well in premium earnings. If you will be more careful about ft 
quality of your work, and more regular i jo attendance during the coming period, your rate wi 
higher. Your record through the current nerio } rease or decrease your rate for the coming per 
Noted Ordered 
Dept. Foreman Production Manag‘ 


ee  ———_—_ ££ _£<_£ <_< <_< ££ ——__ 
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the values of a, b and ¢ are: 


0) * 1.42 X 1.09 3.87 


‘ew rate, $0.30'5 per hour. 
resent rate, $0.30 per hour. 
$0.00145 per hour. 


rease, 


;ENERAL OBJECTS OF THE RATING SYSTEM 


[he practical examples of the application of the 
tion may seem to be extensively detailed. This 
| be true if substitution in the equation were 
ired in each case. In practice, standard charts 
worked out for all variables so that the values 
duced in the quadratic equation are direct 
lings from the charts. All items of detail have 
recorded in this article so that anyone caring 
tudy this for a parallel research need have no 
inswered questions. 
From the workers’ standpoint, it would seem 


the factors B and C (the fundamental base 


ELECTRIC STEEL AT SHEFFIELD 


Results of Furnace Operation—The Future of 
Competition with Crucible Steel 


Sheffield’s (England) equipment of electric steel 
naces is growing constantly, says a writer in the 
Engineering Supplement of the London Times. The 
uutput of alloy steels, which are extensively required 
‘or aeroplanes, automobile construction and other pur- 
ses, has undergone great development and electric 
naces have been installed chiefly for the manufacture 
' these materials. The total number of such furnaces 
rw at work (February, 1916), or in course of erection 
Sheffield, is fully 25, of which 15 were installed or 
red last year. The advVisability of installing more 
these furnaces is at present under consideration by 
eral steel companies. 
The prediction of a writer in THE IRON AGE that so 
as the crucible process is concerned, the handwrit- 
ng on the wall is plainly visible, is commented on edi- 
ially by the London Jronmonger as follows: 


s quite natural that Sheffield should be reluctant to 
1 the crucible. Its tool steel enjoys a unique reputa- 
or superiority in all parts of the world, and the dis- 
nee of a process which has given brilliant results, 
juality and profits, is necessarily a matter that calls 

most careful consideration. Another factor is the 

rge amount of capital which is invested in crucible plants 
Sheffield It has been argued in the pagt that in the 


t 


of the coal-fields, coke melting is more economical 
the use of the electric current. but experience 
lish that the drawback of cost is outweighed by the 


n uniformity, higher refining and 


may 


other advantages 
moment crucible melting is extremely costly, owing 
price of coke having risen to nearly double the pre- 
figures and to the dearness of crucibles. Whatever the 
may be as to the respective merits of the two processes 
enter which has coal at its backdoor, and where the 
electricity is comparatively high, the attitude of 
toward the question appears to be veering round 
newer practice. There is great scope for the electric 
* outside the manufacture of tool steel. New kinds of 
ire in demand which can be successfully made only in 
furnace, and the call of the aeroplane, automobile and 
progressive industries for steels of higher quality is 
ling recourse to the same system 


l 


'o other statements in the same article in the Lon- 
Ironmonger, a Sheffield metallurgist, Harry 

hells, takes exceptions in a communication to that 

er as follows, discussing in particular the making of 
speed steel in electric furnaces: 


here are a few statements which may give a wrong 


those about to take up this branch of industry 


ssion to 
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rate and the factor taking co-operation and conduct 
into account) would be the two which would offer 
any opportunity for co-operative determination. 

Every manager of men as a regular duty must 
determine just who will be laid off or allowed to 
go, on account of a reduction of work at hand, or 
whether or not a worker or foreman should have an 
increase in wage. To solve this problem has been 
the chief cause of this study. 

The results of this equation, as has been men- 
tioned, should be used for guidance of the manager 
in determining which individuals require special at 
tention that they may better their operating stand 
ards or overcome and correct faults. Under no 
circumstances should this be applied chiefly for the 
selection or discharge of workers. It is rigorous 
yet free from personal opinion, and provides the 
manager with an exact statement of relative abili 
ties of different employees. 

This is not proposed as a final or basic solution 
of the problem, but rather as one for preliminary 
use until something more exact or satisfactory can 
be determined. I hope that this may stimulate 
others to standardize the relations between super 
visors and workers, yet preserving relations with 
the workers upon a purely individualistic basis. 


Your article states that there are 8 furnaces, out of 15, at 
present making a high speed steel in Sheffield. This is hardly 
the case, as in Sheffield nd elsewhere, the making of high 
speed steel the electric furnace still somewhat in th 
experimental stage, arn it present nobody Sheffield h 


succeeded in making hig! 


electric furnace. 


There is no doubt that with caré supervision hig! 
peed and any special steels can be produced in these large 
electric furnaces, but the advantage of large output is dis- 
counted considerably by the difficulties of casting ingots 
sufficiently small to comply with the cogging facilities of the 
local forges 

From a wide experience in the manufacture of high 
speed and special steel, I am convinced that the future of 
electrically made high speed steel does not lie with the larg 


type of furnace at present generally installed, but with a 


small simple type of tilting furnace equipped with, say, two 
i-phase current 
Watson & Co., 


eel can be poured 


electrodes and a conducting hearth using 
Such a furnace is now being made by T. H 
Sheffield, and it is arranged so that the 


directly into small molds, thereby facilitating the casting 
and finishing operations 
I should like to caution your readers against any furnace 
which the electric current distributed solely by sus 


pended electrodes The very valuable effect of a conducting 


hearth (which insures the steel being tirred up from the 


bottom) is quite lost in the simple type of are furnace, and 


factor when melting special alloys 


promises 


this is an important 
The Girod furnace or a modification of this type 


the best practical results 


Considerable success has apparently resulted from 
the use of the electric furnace in making high speed 
steel in the United States, as many as 10 furnaces 
being already engaged in this phase of the industry. 


Harder Alloys of Copper 


An alloy of copper, having a degree of hardness not 
usually obtained, is secured by incorporating with the 
copper not more than 1 per cent of any one of the 
alkaline earth metals, calcium, barium, strontium and 
magnesium, according to a patent (U. S. 1,169,392 
Jan. 25, 1916) granted to F. C. Frary and Sterling 
Temple of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., respec 
tively. They assert that these alloys make sound cast- 
ings, harder than pure commercial copper and of high 
electrical conductivity. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has placed 
with A. G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, a contract 
for its new No. 2 furnace to be erected at Sheffield, Ala. 
The stoves of the present furnace will be used for the 
new stack, it being the intention to alternate the oper- 
ation of the new furnace with the old stack. 


eed 
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ee The use of the worm drive for motor trucks has 
% resulted in important progress in the manufacture 
Ay of worm gearing and the solving of manufacturing 
Bt problems in securing accurate and rapid production. 
oy One of the important difficulties encountered was 
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Thread 


A Special Milling Machine 


Worm 


Cuts the Threads of the 





to secure correct thread forms on worms with large 
lead angles, the efficiency of the worm being in- 
creased with the increase of the lead angle. Worms 
are now being made with lead angles as high as 45 
deg. The manufacture of worm gears for motor 
trucks has been developed extensively by the Tim- 
ken-David Brown Company, Detroit, Mich., which is 
allied with the Timken-Detroit Axle Company, and 
the manufacturing processes of this company’s plant 
are unusually interesting. 

It is said that the three essentials to the success 
of worm gearing for motor trucks are that it must 
be accurately cut, accurately mounted and main- 
tained in alignment and have proper lubrication. 
The forged steel blanks used for worms are low 
chrome-nickel carbonizing steel. The forged blank 
is first rough turned, then the thread is milled and 
the worm is carbonized. The taper and bearing 
seats are ground on standard grinding machines and 
then the threads are ground on special grinding 
machines. The worm wheels are made of a bronze 
alloy, bronze being used for the gears to secure 
higher efficiency and longer life of the worm drive 
The gear is designed to bear a load over its entire 
surface without metal contact, the oil film bearing 
the load so that the coefficient of friction drops to 
a minimum. This oil film can be maintained only 
when the contacts are accurate. With the use of 
bronze, should there be any inaccuracy the 
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: Manufacture of Motor Truck Worm Drives 


| Processes at Timken-David Brown Plant 
EH Include Milling and Grinding of Worm 
Threads and Hobbing of Worm Wheels 


PRENTISS 


gear will reform itself to a considerable extent 
proper operating conditions are restored. 

In making worms the ordinary method is t. 
out the space between the threads by a rotary cut- 
ter, the straight sides of which are made to slope 
at the normal pressure angle of the threads, the 
cutter being mounted on a spindle which is inclined 
normal to the lead angle of the threads. It is 
claimed, however, that the desired accuracy in the 
thread surface cannot be secured by this method. 
Worms at the Timken plant are produced on a spe- 
cial type of thread milling machine equipped with 
a rotary cutter, the actual shape of which is mate 
rially different from the thread surface that it cuts 
in the worm blank. A simple patented method is 
employed in generating the required shape of the 
cutter. The cutter form is obtained by employing a 





After Hardening the Worm Threads Are Finished by Grind- 
ing on a Special Machine 


generating tool consisting of a carrier that is 
gripped in the chuck jaws of the milling machine 
head and carries the tool holder which swivels about 
a pivot and can be clamped in any desired position. 
A straight edged steel tool is set in the tool holder 
at an angle corresponding with the pressure angle 
of the worm to be cut, the milling machine being 
geared for the lead which is desired in the finished 
worm. When the machine is started the carrier re- 
volves and the edge of the tool traverses a spiral 
path corresponding to one side of the worm thread. 
A soft blank is then mounted on the cutter spindle 
in place of the usual cutter and is fed forward until 
it reaches the full cutting depth. The generating 
tool generates on this blank a curved surface that 
has the desired form for milling the correct thread 
surface in the steel bar, the shape varying accord: 
ing to the diameter, pitch, pressure angle and lea¢ 
of the worm. A template is made from a 80! 
blank and a hardened cutter is made to fit the tem- 
plate. 


380 








milling the worm the cutter head slides 

d the work, which is held in a collet. When 

» the correct depth the worm blank rotates on 

le and the table travels in front of the cutter, 

g a thread with each longitudinal travel of 

lank, the operation being generally similar to 

f an ordinary milling machine. Usually the 

has four or six threads. After one thread 

the machine automatically indexes the next 

d. The milling machine is heavy and rigid so 

curacy can be maintained under the heavy 

ind high cutting speeds essential to minimum 
ction costs. 

stortions in the pitch, lead and lead angle of 

orm are caused during the hardening process 

these are removed by special automatic thread 

ing machines. In order to grind the surface 

he worm threads as true as they are milled it is 

essary that the working face of the abrasive 

wheel be formed and maintained in the same shape 

the flank of the thread milling cutter. This is 

mplished by a generating tool which operates 

n the face of the abrasive wheel on the same prin- 

ple as the generating tool used in the construc- 

of the thread milling cutter. This consists 

. carrier and tool holder similar to the device 

previously described. The tool is a round bar, near 

the outer end of which is mounted a diamond for 

lressing the grinding wheel. The carrier and tool 

holder contain a train of gearing which gives the 

a reciprocating motion, the gearing being 

driven by a rope belt, from an overhead shaft. In 

operation the carrier has the same spiral motion 

as the worm to be ground, the tool has a rapid re- 

ciprocating motion, and the diamond dresses the 

grinding wheel into the same essential contour as 

that of the milling cutter. After the grinding wheel 

; generated the thread surfaces on the worm are 

ground, the table on which the worm is mounted 

feeding the work against the wheel and the head 

turning the worm in accordance with the predeter- 

ned lead. When one lead of the worm is ground 


Hobbing the Threads of the Worm Wheels 
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Every Worm and Worm Wheel Are Tested for Ac 
Machine Work 


the head carrying the grinding wheel drops back 
and the table reverses its motion going back to its 
original position. The next lead is then indexed 
into position on the table, and the grinding head 
comes forward into position and the face of this 
lead is ground, this operation continuing until the 
worm has been ground to the proper pitch diameter. 
After grinding, the worm threads are buffed. 

The worm gears are generated on a hobbing ma- 
chine in two operations, the gears being first cut 
to form by a roughing hob which removes over 90 
per cent of the metal cut away in generating the 
gear. Then the finishing cut is taken with a hob 
having a large number of teeth. The rotating table 
that carries the gear blank is supported near the 
periphery. The hobs are mounted on a sliding 
platen carried by an adjustable head, being fed along 
the position to be later occupied by the axis of the 
worm. 

The worms are tested on a special testing ma 
chine with the master gear, and the gears with the 
master worm. To attain accuracy, various microm- 
eter devices are used for testing after each oper 
ation. 

The special thread milling and grinding ma 
chines and gear hobbling machines used in the plant 
were designed and built by David Brown & Sons, 
Ltd., Huddersfield, England, who have joint own 
ership with the Timken-Detroit Axle Company in 
the Timken-David-Brown Company 


Graphite in the United States in 1915 


The output of natural crystalline graphite in the 
United States in 1915 increased about 1,580,000 |b. over 
that of 1914, according to the U. S. Geological Survey. 
The extraordinary activity was due to its use for 
crucibles in melting metals and as a foundry facing 
as well as to diminution of imports. While most es 
tablished mines increased their output, new ones were 
opened, and the 1916 output is expected to be very large 
Domestic output has not met the demand and the im 
ports in 1915 exceeded those of 1914 in value but not 
in quantity, amounting to 23,075 net tons valued at 
$2,241,163 which is about four times the value of the 
domestic output. Most of the imports came from 
Ceylon. The price of Ceylon graphite at the close of 
1915 was twice that at the beginning of the year with 
freight rates at the end of 1915 five and one-half times 
as much as at the outbreak of the war. 


The annual fall meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers will be held at various mining 
centers in Arizona from Sept. 18 to 25, 1916. 
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IRON 


Fig. 1—Photomicrographs, 60 and 360 


from slag or other 


Diameters, of 
impurities ; the minute 


VACUUM-MELTED PURE IRON 


Open-Hearth Metal Purified and Magnetic Prop- 
erties Greatly Improved 


The remarkable magnetic properties obtained 
by melting electrolytically refined iron in a vacuum 
have been described by Trygve D. Yensen, research 
assistant professor, University of Illinois, in vari- 
ous communications in the last two years to the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Sim- 


ilar results, obtained by melting iron-silicon alloys 


in a vacuum, have also been published by Professor 
Yensen, an abstract of these appearing in THE IRON 
AGE, Feb. 17, 1916. 

It has been shown in these papers that it is possi- 
ble to obtain by this process magnetic permeabili- 
ties as high as 50,000, accompanied by hysteresis 
losses of 1/5 to \%& that of the best commercial 
transformer steels now in use. The question has 
naturally arisen, says Professor Yensen, in an ar- 
ticle contributed to Metallurgical and Chemical En- 
gineering, “What effect will the vacuum treatment 
have upon commercial grades of iron?” An abstract 
of his answer to this question follows: 


2—Photomicrographs, 60 and 360 Diameters, of Open-Hearth Iron Remelted in Vacuo. 
than before the treatment and the crystals are larger 


Pure Iron Made in an Open-Hearth Furnace. 
spots are cavities caused by 


AGE 


It is quite free 
dispelled gases 


One of the purest grades of commercial iron ob- 
tainable was selected for an investigation, made by 
the open-hearth process and having only 0.16 per 
cent of impurities. Test pieces were prepared from 
this iron as it was received from the manufacturer 
and others were prepared from the iron after being 
remelted in vacuo. The test pieces consisted of 
rods, 1 cm. x 36 cm., used in connection with Bur- 
rows’s compensated double bar and yoke method, 
and of rings, 4.2 em. outside diameter x 3.8 cm. in- 
side diameter, tested by the ordinary ballistic 
method. These test pieces before the final testing 
were annealed at 1100 deg. C. in vacuo and cooled at 
the rate of 30 deg. C. per hour to room tempera- 
ture. The results are given in the table. 

The vacuum treatment increased the maximum 
permeability from two to three times and decreased 
the hysteresis loss correspondingly. A similar im- 
provement has been obtained with Swedish charcoal 
iron. For comparison the table also includes the 
results previously obtained with electrolytic iron, 
with and without silicon additions, melted in vacuo. 
This shows plainly that nearly as good results are 
obtainable using pure open-hearth iron as a base as 
with pure electrolytic iron. 


It is freer of cavities 
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hemical analysis shows little material difference 
een open-hearth iron before and after the 
im treatment. This treatment, however, has 
rially reduced the CO and CO, gases. Density 
showed very slight differences between the 
ed and untreated iron, but out of a number of 
under different conditions and by different 


Comparison Between the Magnetic Properties of Open Hearth Iron Be 
ter Being Remelted in Vacuo. Also Compared with Electrolytic Iron 
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tytic Iron wirs 0.15 per Cent Stuicon Meutep tn Vacvo, ANNEALED AT 
Dee. C. 


500 6,500 41,700 6000 286 916 9080 12,000) .09 165 11.80 
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200, 8,000 31,300) 790 337 757 | 7700 11,000 .09 10 
600 9,000 69,500) 2500 254 926 9400 13,700 .09 16 44.75 


persons the density of the vacuum treated iron was 
n every case higher, the average difference being 
about 0.1 per cent. 

Photomicrographs, Figs. 1 and 2, show the open- 
hearth iron, untreated and treated in vacuo. While 
the untreated iron, Fig. 1, is unusually free from 
slag and other impurities such as the dark spots 
aused evidently by dispelled gases, the vacuum- 
treated iron, Fig. 2, is practically free from such 
avities, and the crystals are also much larger. 

Results obtained thus far seem to indicate that 
the purer the iron the larger the crystals. Previous 
results also point to a possible connection between 

gh magnetic permeability and large crystals, when 
omparing irons of the same general composition 

ng received the same mechanical and heat treat- 
ment. There is a question whether magnetic per- 
meability has anything to do with the crystal size 
‘s It may depend solely on the purity of the iron. 
The conclusion may be drawn that open-hearth 
nas been purified by the vacuum treatment to 
‘ Cegree not obtainable by any ordinary process and 

that this purification has resulted in marked 

vements in the magnetic properties. With 
‘he results obtained with Swedish iron, these in- 
®stivations show definitely that it is possible to ob- 
‘ain magnetie properties with commercial irons by 

im fusion, comparable with those obtainable 
electrolytic iron. 
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High Temperature Furnace Cement 


A furnace cement which will withstand temperatures 
as high as those to which fire clay should be subjected 
was described at a meeting on May 3 of the Philadel- 
phia Foundrymen’s Association by W. S. Quigley, presi- 
dent Quigley Furnace Specialties Company, Inc., New 
York. The cement, which is known as “Hytempite,” 
is plastic, trowels easily and insures a tight wall or 
structure which will prevent the passage of gases or 
foreign substances such as dust, ashes, etc. It is not 
injured by expansion of the joint, it is claimed, and 
can be applied under heat while wet without injury. 

This cement used as a binder in place of fire clay 
forms a joint when air set which, he said, is as strong 
as the material united and that the strength of the 
joint increased by the action of heat. Fire clay must 
be fused before a bond is obtained. The cement also 
will withstand the cutting action of flames, he con- 
tinued, and is especially adapted for oil furnaces where 
the gases are of high velocity, and for furnace roofs, 
door arches, bung tops, boiler settings, etc. It also can 
be used as a coating or wash to smoothen or harden a 
surface of a furnace lining to protect it from abrasion. 

The temperatures which fire clay bricks will with- 
stand are usually much overrated. Out of 56 samples 
of the best brands of fire clay brick tested by the Bu 
reau of Standards to determine the melting points, but 
one brick withstood a temperature of 3135 deg. Fahr. 
and the average melting temperature was considerably 
under 3000 deg. Fahr. 


TESTS MADE IN LECTURE HALL 


A series of experiments were conducted in connec 
tion with the presentation of the paper. Two electric 
furnaces, one for temperature up to 2000 deg. Fahr. and 
the other for temperatures up to the melting point of 
fire clay, were used, together with suitable pyrometers 
for temperature indications. In the first test two sam- 
ples of Queens Run brand bricks were buttered with a 
small quantity of the cement, placed in the small fur- 
nace and heated to 1900 deg. Fahr. One of these sam- 
ples was then transferred to the larger furnace and 
heated to a temperature of 2800 and 2900 deg Fahr., or 
until it softened. The low-temperature test showed that 
there was no unequal expansion of the joint or boiling 
out of the cement from the joint. The high-temperature 
test softened the brick so that they were with difficulty 
removed from the furnace, yet the joint was scarcely 
visible and there was no apparent fluxing action at the 
joint. Fire clay brick made up with an ordinary fire 
clay wash fell apart immediately upon handling after 
being subjected to a temperature of 2000 deg. 

A second test consisted in making up joints between 
Woodland brand brick, the joint being air-dried before 
being subjected to high temperature. One joint was 
heated to 2000 deg Fahr. and the other heated to a soft- 
ening temperature. In this test also the joints behaved 
as in the previous test. 

The final test was the cementing of a Jersey clay 
brick and bringing the joint as close as possible to the 
fusion point without actually melting the brick in order 
to demonstrate the strength of the joint at an extremely 
high temperature. In this test the brick became so 
soft that it adhered to the bottom of the furnace, and 
yet the strain of removing the bricks from the furnace 
by grasping the upper one but slightly opened the ce- 
mented joint. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
have issued a booklet dealing with their products and 
those of their subsidiary companies. In all some 251 
distinct commodities are listed, the booklet being divided 
into sections dealing with explosives and blasting sup- 
plies; fabrikoid, a substitute for leather; chemicals and 
pyralin, a substitute for ivory and shell. 


A metal turning of 0.55 per cent carbon steel, indi- 
cating a depth of cut of % in. and a feed of % in., 
was noted in the possession of Carl G. Barth, consult- 
ing engineer, Philadelphia, at the recent meeting at 
Ann Arbor of the Taylor Society. The chip was cut 
with a stellite tool at a speed of 85 ft. per minute. 
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N_ the 


manufacture of 


iron in the blast fur- 

nace, a saving of 12.3 
mi, 3 ' 
¥4 cents per ton of iron can be 
WB made by increasing the 


boiler efficiency from 55 to 
65 per cent in burning that 
portion of the blast furnace 
gas not utilized in the hot 
blast stove. The foregoing 
statement was the outstand- 
ing remark of a paper en- 





titled “Modern Methods of 
x Burning Blast Furnace Gas 
ns Under Boilers and Stoves,” 
a read by A. N. Diehl, assist- 





ant superintendent of the 
is A. N. DIEHL Duquesne Steel Works of 
ie the Carnegie Steel Com- 
vi pany, at the Cleveland meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, last October. 

Mr. Diehl] stated that about 48 to 50 per cent of the 
ane thermal value of the fuel used in the blast furnace 
passes from the top in the form of sensible and latent 
at heat in the gas. Of this about 30 per cent is used in 
the hot blast stove, 10 per cent is lost, and 60 per cent 
is used in the boilers and engines. The possibility of 





mets raising the boiler efficiency from 55 to 65 per cent in 
e burning the blast furnace gas has, he argues, been 
eS, almost overlooked. 

i: The average blast furnace gas on lake ores has 


approximately the following analysis by volume: CO,, 
12.5 per cent; CO, 25.4 per cent; H, 3.5 per cent; nitro- 
gen, 58.4 per cent. This gas will have a thermal value 
at 62 deg. Fahr. and 30 in. barometer of 92 B. t. u., 
and contains from 30 to 35 gr. of water per cubic foot. 
It also contains considerable dust, which, however, can 
be removed by washing, the dust content being lowered 
from 3 gr. to approximately 0.2 gr. a cubic the 
moisture at the same time being lowered from 30 gr. 
to 8 to 10 gr. per cubic foot. While washing the gas 
reduces its temperature 220 deg.; this is counterbal- 
anced by the gain due to the cleanliness of the heating 
surfaces with the washed gas and by the reduction 
of moisture. Equally high flame temperatures can be 
obtained from either clean or dirty gas, the tempera 
tures being in the neighborhood of 2030 deg. 

The performance of a burner, Mr. Diehl suggests, 
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Type of stove 
Condition 
Ae Size of stove, ft 
Heating surface, sq 
Cubic contents, cu. ft 
Air blown per m 
Temperature, hot 
Temperature, stack, des 
Time on gas, nv 
Time on blast, min 
Furnace gas analysis 
COs, Der cent...... 12.0¢ 
CO, per cent.... ‘ i 78 
He, per cent j e9 
No, per cent ; ; ‘ 
CH, per cent....... 
Flue gas analysis: 
COs, per cent 
Oo, per cent..... ‘ 
CO. per. cent... «> He 
No, per cent.... 6m =‘ ‘ 75.0 
Heat absorbed by blast (efficiency), per cent 64.48 
Sensible heat lost in flue gas, per cent : 
Unconsumed CO lost, per cent ; ‘ 
Radiation unaccounted for, etc., per cent. ; 8 78 











Economical Use of Blast Furnace Gas 


Methods Which Will Increase the Effi- 
ciency in the Utilization of Blast Furnace 
Gas by Hot Blast Stoves and Boilers 


iss pass 2-pass 2-pass 2-pass 
i I . 
x 90 2x il 2Lx115 21x115 22x 100 
19 , 000 3.700 53,700 1,192 
Q »,349 5,349 8,894 
7 85.000 19.700 39,600 39,600 $4,748 
200 1.165 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,119 
7 761 137 S00 780 376 
172.2 236 205 170 170 161.8 
60.0 73 55 60 60 60 
11.94 15.1 10.92 12.9 12.9 11.78 
4.84 23.6 32.72 26.4 26.4 26.38 ‘ 
1 4 3.0 1.04 3.4 3.4 3.15 
77 58.3 54.56 57.3 57.3 58.76 
0.16 
18.08 25.0 24.40 24.5 24.0 23.60 24.8 
492 1.0 1.70 0.0 0.7 1.87 , 
0 0.0 0.0 0.8 0.0 0.45 as 
76.99 74.0 73.90 74.7 75.3 74.08 by 
58.04 61.5 74.1 56.4 59.7 71.58 69.4 
23.41 26.5 3.2 29.5 30.3 10.50 = 18" 
0.0 0.0 0.0 4.1 0.0 oS 
18.45 12.0 12.7 10.0 10.0 8.46 Be 


perature, and by analysis of the products of 
bustion. The temperature observation cannot lb: 
as an absolute standard of burner efficiency, 
method based on the analysis of the products of 
bustion must be used. A burner is put at 100 per 
efficiency when the analysis of the products of comb 
tion show only carbon dioxide and nitrogen. It is 
gested that the products of combustion be analyzed 
at a point about 2 ft. from the point of ignition. The 100 
per cent efficient burner is accordingly defined 
as follows: “A gas burner is operated at 100 per cent 
combustion efficiency when the analysis of a sample, 
drawn from a point 2 ft. beyond the point of ignition, 
shows perfect combustion.” 

Under this definition the boiler efficiency does not 
enter into the problem, and burners may be compared 
with one another. The efficiency of burners varies 
with the load upon them, and it is desirable to develop 
a burner that will closely approach perfection at boiler 
loads of 75 to 200 per cent of the boiler rated horse- 
power. The essential condition for this is a maximum 
flame temperature obtained by a perfect mixture of air 
and gas inthe burner. The burners which are discussed 
below, however, cannot be compared on the basis of 
burner efficiency on account of insufficient data. 

Blast furnace gas burners, according to Mr. Diehl, 
may be classified under six general types. These are 
described below, and the performance of typical burn- 
ers of several types under hot stoves is given in Table 
es 


The following points should be observed in using 
blast furnace gas in burners in connection with stoves: 
Clean gas should be used when possible. Large heat- 
ing surfaces should be exposed as an aid in lowering 
stack temperatures. Equal draft and blast distribu- 
tion over the entire checker area is essential to good 
practice. All gas should be consumed in the combus- 
tion chamber. The closer the complete combustion is 
to the burner, the better heating exchange is possible. 
It is best to add both gas and air at only one point, 
through the burner, and control them there. Gas and 
air have channeling tendencies when entered 
rately. Forced draft will facilitate flame intensity 
and it acts in such a manner as to make combustio! 
of more gas possible in the stove than under at 
mospheric conditions. If the stove is sufficiently large, 
considerable advantage can be derived by this meth 
It is advisable to make daily flue gas analyses and 
have a technical supervision of the combustion. 
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Boilers 


e boilers in operation at the present time in blast 
e plants range from 250 to 500 hp. They are 
y equipped with feed-water heaters but seldom 
superheaters or economizers. Settings and baffles 
ile are in bad condition, and the efficiency of the 
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average blast-furnace boiler plant could probably be 
increased from 5 to 10 per cent by repair and constant 
upkeep of settings and baffles. The burner in general 
use comprises a pipe introduced into the combustion 
space under the boiler. The gas enters in a solid rect- 
angle or circle and the air in a thin layer around it. 
Air and gas are mixed in combustion chamber and 
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4 rectangular or circular nozzle burner with air added 

i it or by separate doors or both. An example of this 

is the Spearman and Kennedy burner, Fig. 1. Ajr 

rs the stove through the clearance space around the 

s and through doors in other parts of the stove circum- 

Gas and air mix in the combustion chamber 

Rectangular or circular burner with air conducted into 

s jet by means of pipe or other opening. The Land- 

R burner, Fig. 2, is of this type. Air is admitted at the 

the gas tubes, and at the ends of them meets the gas, 

h point mixing takes place. A separate gas valve is 

the pipe connection to the gas main, and suitable 

, are provided for regulating admission of air into 
chamber of the burner 

Burners which subdivide air and gas into a series of 

but do not mix in the burners. A burner of this type, 

d at the Edgar Thomson Works of the Carnegie Steel 

, consists of two concentric passages, the inner one 

ind the outer one for air. The gas and air passages 

helically twisted vanes, the twists in the two helices 

opposite directions. The vanes run the full length 

spective barrels and serve to facilitate the mixture of 

ind air when they emerge from the burner. Another 

of this class of burner is the Boynton burner, in use 

Lorain works of the National Tube Company. It is 

ted in Fig. 3. Air and gas are admitted in horizontal 


etc 








Five General Types of Burners for 
Utilizing Blast-Furnace Gas Under 
Hot Stoves 





layers, this stratification being produced with the idea of 
obtaining an intimate mixture of air and gas at the point of 
admission. No test data are available on this type of burner 

4. A burner in which air is aspirated by means of an air 
jet at high pressure, as in a steam jet blower, the air from 
both sources mixing with the gas in the burner The Freyn 
gas burner is of this type, and is illustrated in Fig. 4 These 
burners have been used on stoves of the Illinois Steel Com 
pany at South Chicago, but Mr. Diehl had no test data in 
regard to them 

Burners through which all of the required air is forced 

and completely mixed with the gas before the ignition point 
Fig. 5 illustrates a burner of this type in use on the stoves 
of the Wisconsin Steel Company of South Chicago Another 
form of the same type is used at the American Steel & Wire 
Company's Central furnaces at Cleveland. The burner used at 
the Central furnaces is illustrated in Fig. 6. Air is supplied 
by a 16-in. turbd-blower which runs at a constant speed and 
therefore furnishes the required volume of air at a given rate 
A gasometer-controlled damper placed in the gas downtake 
insures a correspondingly constant gas volume 

6. Burners to which air and gas are supplied after being 
perfectly mixed in a fan which draws in air on one side and 
gas on the other, discharging the mixture into a common out- 
let. This type of burner is at present in process of develop- 
ment and no data are available as to its performance. 
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in the boiler, the bulk of the work being done in the The maximum efficiency occurs with neither 
latter. The only method of controlling gas pressure mum sensible heat loss nor minimum CO loss, w! 











.; and quantity is a butterfly valve placed in the supply generally the case with high efficiency. The eff 
ey line to the boilers. This method of control is used in of 59.4 per cent may be considered about the ma 
; order to insure the required pressure at all times at under present conditions and equipment. It ind 
Bey 4 the gas cleaning plant, which is necessary to insur that with attention to details of operation, a cont 
that the constant quantity of gas required by the operating efficiency of about 58 per cent is p 
stoves and the gas engines shall always be maintained at a rate of driving of 175 per cent of rated 
The variation in quantity and pressure of gas must bi horsepower. While this is a low figure, it is p 
taken by the boilers. Pressure regulation at the boi exceeded by but few blast furnace boiler plants 
ers cannot be considered, and an amount of air propo efficiencies are possible, however, with old styl 
tional to the quantity of gas available must be sup ers, provided they are used in connection with 
plied. This can be done in most equipments by mear boilers, long combustion chambers, excellent cond 
of damper regulation, in combination with sufficient a of setting and baffles, sufficient air supply a: 
openings around the burners. Automatic damper regu regulation, together with close attention to p 
lation, controlled by pressure in the gas box betweer mance. This is shown by the performance of a | 
i the butterfly valve and the burner, will probably give Babcock & Wilcox boiler at the National Tul: 
the best results. pany’s plant at McKeesport, Pa. <A_ represent 
When raw gas is used, the boiler tubes should bs test of these boilers is shown in Table 3. The ar 
blown regularly. Under constant conditions, stack ment of the boiler is shown in Fig. 15. 
h temperatures have shown decreases of from 50 to 100 
deg. Fahr. before and after blowing On account ¢ Pable Ve 0-Hp. B. & W. Boile ho 
id the loss due to excessive air leakage through the ope — : — 
doors, while the tubes are being blown, the economica heey jan —aaiies 
ri period of blowing is every 12 hr. A fte the 12-1 COs, n 
Bn | interval the deposits accumulate rapidly, causing a c an aaakad 
q respondingly rapid rise in the stack temperature. mbustion chamt sis 
4 Three general types of burners are in use In Col O 
i. nection with boilers as follows: 1. Rectangula CO, pe 
is circular nozzles, with air added around them o1 f 
; separate air doors, or by a combination of both 
Rectangular or circular burners with air conducted cael teers demise aia Sta ar ae 
; into the gas jet by means of pipes or other openings, ‘ ombu tion cl nber ten pe rature, deg. Fah 
Br and by means of auxiliary doors through which add e , < ae — { h oe per cu. ft., B.t.u 
. tional air is admitted around the burner nose. 3. Rect Sensible heat of furnace gas per cu. ft.. B.t.u 
angular or circular burners with all the air required ¢O°%) neat of o ee oe So eee 
for combustion conducted into the gas jet by means nsumed CO | ta 
> of pipes or othe. opening Type | S Know! a the ;' ee , 
common burner. 
z iceiiitaaaiane op Westen LORRES COMPARATIVE RECORDS OF BIRKHOLZ AND COMMON 
: 4 ; ’ BURNERS 
The maximum average efficiency of a Une furna \ representative form of a burner of the second 
boiler plant, using common burners and operating class is the Birkholz-Terbeck burner, shown in Fig. 
without the aid of technical supervision, 1S about ' In this burner the primary air supply is admitt 
per cent, frequently being lower An approximate d through openings in the back of the air nozzle, being 
va tribution of the losses is about as follows aspirated DY the force of the gas blowing through the 
" Senathia heat ‘ : , burner. The primary air supply is insufficient, and 
CO in waste gas secondary supply is drawn in by furnace draft throug 
Radtatior the secondary openings around the nose of the burn 
The distribution of the loss will, however, ’ Table 4 is a comparative record of the performanc« 
greatly with the load, the gas pressure, and the posi one of these types of burners and of a common ty; 
eee tion of the stack damper. burner which was operated simultaneously on two 32 
Paar The results of the 28 eight-hour tests at th hp. Rust boilers in the same battery at the Sout! 
id Duquesne works of the Carnegie Steel Company or Works of the Illinois Steel Company. 
250-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boilers are conder 
Table 2, which shows the variations in different losse ' aT areur ae a Seeeee and Birkho 
and efficiency. Birk 
: Common Terbe 
Table Sma of Boile les ie B i Per cent ¢ rating developed 130 1 


(jas pressure E ; ; 
Draft in furnace, inch A series of tests, made by C. J. Bacon on Stirling 
Furnace gas tem] ture ‘ t > i r oi ~ ai i 
Combustion chamber tem) Rust and Wheeler boilers was reported. The objec 
deg. Faht the tests was to compare the Birkholz burner wit 
Stack temperature deg Faht t th . f \ 2 , : . ° nr 4 ‘ 
Calorific valu fu gas, cu 1ose of the so-called simple construction. The tests 

Btu ’ were all of short duration and the evaporation was 
Sensible heat of furnace gas, cu. ft . ci ; : sd 
wea - measured by steam flow meters instead of by weighing 
Total heat of furnace gas, cu. ft the feed water. 

B.t.u ay 7 ' lL; eee OF 4 . . . nail 
Sensible heat lost in stack, per cent 1 1} rhe results showed in part that it is extreme!) 
Unconsumed CO lost in stack, pet difficult to make reliable adjustments of burners whe! 

ent 0.0 23 . . ; apts 7“, 
zadiation (assumed ) 0) 0 judging solely by the appearance of the flame. The 


Efficiency, per cent 5.9 19 4 best combustion is accompanied by slightly smoky aP 
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ince of the flame, as seen through the glass ob- 
ition windows of the Birkholz burner, rather than 

e bluish-white color usually supposed to indicate 

ct combustion. Special tests demonstrated that 
ispirating effect of a Birkholz burner with three 
table air inlets could not be depended upon to sup- 

the proper amount of air for combustion under 

ng conditions of gas supply and stack draft. 
Manual adjustment by experienced attendants is nec- 
y to accomplish lasting improvement. While the 
inical devices of the Birkholz burner facilitate 
adjustment, it will not give uniformly good re- 

if unattended. The usual efficiency of boiler 

t s over long periods does not exceed 55 per cent, 
the tests prove that 60 to 65 per cent efficiency 
sily obtainable if close attention is given to the 
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sical upkeep of the boiler plant, even without addi- 

| expenditure for special types of burners. As 

high as 70 per cent efficiency may be obtained from 

dinary types of boilers equipped with the better class 

f burners, when given expert attention under favor- 

operating conditions. 

Che degree of improvement in performance accom- 

inying the use of improved burners of the Birkholz 

evidently will not be so great with boilers of the 

Rust and Stirling types as with boilers of the single- 
arrangement such as the Cahall and Wheeler. 


SPECIAL BURNERS OF TYPE 2 


g. 9 shows a burner developed at the Ohio Works 
the Carnegie Steel Company. A series of tests on 
100-hp. Stirling boilers fired with mixed raw and 
ed blast furnace gas indicated that the efficiency 
iis type of burner was about equal to that of the 
holz burner. The MeWilliams burner, shown in 
10, is built on about the same principle as the 
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burner shown in Fig. 9. The combustion is no better 
than in the common type of burner. Experiments 
showed that the draft, due to aspirating effect, increases 
with the gas quantity, but not in direct proportion to it. 
In a series of six 8-hr. tests with this burner on a 250- 
hp. Babcock & Wilcox boiler, an efficiency of 49.7 per 
cent was found to be about the average operating effi- 
ciency. Efficiencies ranging from 53.5 per cent to 55 
per cent were obtained under the test conditions with 
the doors fastened tightly and all openings in the set 
ting mudded up, additional air being admitted by mov 
ing back the screen around the burners. 


BURNERS OF TYPE 3 


An aspirating burner of Type 3, made at Duquesne 
for experimental purposes, is shown in Fig. 11 It 





Valve: 1) Blast-Furnace 
Gas Burners 
Applied to Steam 
Boilers 


consists of a series of air vanes at the top and bottom 
of the burner, the gas jet being contracted at each 
vane, but each contracted area being made larger than 
the preceding one. When operated at the rated capac- 
ity of the boiler, 250 hp., a burner efficiency of 92 per 
cent was obtained, but on increasing the capacity, the 
efficiency dropped rapidly, due to unconsumed CO. In 
tests with this burner on a 250-hp. Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler, a boiler efficiency of 63.7 per cent was obtained. 
Tests made at the same time on an adjoining boiler 
using the common type of burner showed a boiler effi- 
ciency in the neighborhood of 56 per cent. 

The Bradshaw burner shown in Fig. 12 is supposed 
to follow the principle of the Venturi meter. It con- 
sists of a rectangular casting through which the gas 
passes, air being admitted through narrow openings 
top and bottom for the full width of the burner. The 
casting is contracted at this point, and the reduction in 
pressure due to the increase in velocity provides the 
medium for air aspiration. The casting then flares out 
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to permit expansion from the throat of the burner into 
the furnace. In tests on a 500-hp. Stirling boiler (Fig. 
ie! 16) at the works of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
’ Monessen, Pa., the boiler efficiency over the usual work- 
ing range of gas pressure averaged 65.1 per cent. The 
test results showed, with an increase of gas above the 
amount for which the original adjustments of the 
burner were made, a loss of 8.2 per cent due to uncon 
sumed CO gases, proving that air in proportion 
not induced through the burner. 

Two modifications of the Bradshaw 
oe been made, known as Fraser burners No. 1 and No. 
The principal difference between these modifications 
and the Bradshaw burner lies in taking air to the con 
tracted portion of the gas jet inside instead of outside. 
In burner No. 1 the side gas passages past the air box 


was 


burner have 
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M 
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a 9-95 
” 
aa Fig. 1 0-hp. Babcock & Wilcox Boiler_at McKee 
f ; PP) t of National Tube Company Indicated 72 Per Ce 
} } ficiency with Old Style Burnet 
A : 
i were made too small, resulting in only a small amount 
Pr of gas passing under the air box. Burner No. 2 was 
¥ designed to provide ample passage for gas on the sides 
iy of the air box, which resulted in more nearly equal gas 
ry pressures at the top and bottom of the burners. The 
test of Frazer burner No. 2 showed an average effi 
he ciency of 65.4 per cent. 
se Another burner of the general type of Class 3 is the 
da: Kling-Weidlein burner, developed at the Ohio works 
gt of the Carnegie Steel Company and illustrated in Fig. 
i tik 14. The gas leaves the primary nozzle at high speed 


and in two streams, drawing the primary air in be 
tween the gas streams. The air mixes with the inside 
layers of the gas streams on their way to the ignition 






















Installation of 
Steel Company, 


16—Gas Burner 
Pittsburgh 


500-hp. Stirling 
Monessen Pa 


Fig. Boiler 


chamber, but before the latter is reached the secondary 
air is brought in in two streams and mixes with the 
outside layers of the gas stream. The results of tests 
with this burner showed that within small limits of 
pressure variations, a burner will aspirate practically, 
though not exactly, the correct quantities of air. For 
large pressure differences, however, regulation of gas 
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pressure or air supply would be necessary to th: 
tenance of maximum efficiency. 


BURNERS WITH A POSITIVE AIR SUPPLY 


A burner of the type in which all the air j 
into the burner and completely mixed with the 
fore the ignition point is shown in Fig. 17. 
air required for combustion is supplied by a 
driven fan. Air enters the rectangular box 
back of the burner, and after passing through th: 
pipes, mixes with the gas. Gas and air are thor 
intermingled before reaching the point of ignit 
the end of the burner. By careful regulation a 
efficiency of 96 per cent was obtained. In a w 
arrangement of forced draft, the speed of the m 
engine driving the fan should be controlled by t! 
pressure. Results of a representative test for thi 
burner on a 250-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boiler 
21.9 per cent of CO, in the stack gases, and 
cent O., while CO was zero. The boiler efficic 
this test was 65.6 per cent. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS REGARDING BOILER 


The most noticeable feature in the comparison o 
boiler tests with relation to the burners is that in th 
same plant nearly all of the burners compared showed 
very little difference in efficiency, although ther 
be considerable difference between particular tests in t! 
same plant. The plant must therefore be considered 
constant, and we must conclude that the equipment ar 
supervision is superior in the plant showing th: 
results. The following general conclusions were d 
as a result of all the tests of burners in connection 


PRACTICE 


boilers: 


1. Under test conditions all types of burners app 


pproximate equal results with the same equipment and}! 





ement, although engineering features in some types 1 
inipulation and control easier 
High efficiencies will prevail when the equipme: 
properly designed and in first-class condition 
Combustion chambers should be sufficiently large 
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Positive Air Supply Burner at Duquesne Works 


complish full combustion of the 


boiler 


gas before it passes the 


first row of tubes. Combustion chambers should 


proportioned to suit the burner conditions In general, the 
size of combustion chambers should be inversely propo! 
tional to the degree of mixing in the burner. 


j 


t. Balanced draft control in the combustion chamber 
necessary regulations with consequent 
decided advantage. 
burner designed to 
proper quantity of air at one pressure, none has yet been dé 
signed to aspirate over any very considerable range of vary- 
ng gas Over small ranges a number of th 
burners approach within 
the condition of sufficient air supply. 


damper exclusior 
infiltrated air is 
» Although a 


can be aspirate 


pressures 
cently developed practical 

6. Gas pressures constantly varying within relatively wie 
limits render impossible the attainment of good combustion 
without constant regulation of the air supply. 

7. Unless preheaters, superheaters or economize! 
used, claims of boiler efficiencies of over 70 per cent 
be accepted with caution. 

8. Constant gas analysis coupled with intelligent sup¢ 
sion is one of the principal factors in obtaining continuous 
high efficiency and control without much change in equipment 

9. A properly designed burner with easy means oO! 
trolling air and gas mixtures is far preferable to slip-S"° 
methods which prevail in many plants. 
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IN-ORE OUTPUT 55,000,000 TONS 


ase of 14,000,000 Tons Last Year Over the 
1914 Production 


ron ore mined in the United States in 1915 
26,490 gross tons, the greatest output of any 
ept 1910 and 1913. The shipments in 1915, 55,- 
gross tons, valued at $101,288,984, were a little 
an the quantity mined. The quantity mined in 
vas an increase of 14,000,000 tons over the out 
1914. The increases in quantity and in value 
ore shipped amounted to about 40 and 41 pe 
pectively. The average value per ton in 1915 
$1.83, compared with $1.81 in 1914. These figures 
epared by E. F. Burchard of the U. S. Geological 
S y, who states that the production of iron ore 
the Lake Superior district alone in 1916 will pos- 

e 60,000,000 tons. 
ore was mined in 27 States in 1914 and 23 ir 
Three of these States, Idaho, Nevada and Utah, 
d small quantities of ore for metallurgical flux 
art of the production from California and Colo- 
as for smelter flux and part for pig iron and 
oys; the remaining States produced iron ore 
ast-furnace use only, except small tonnages for 
from Georgia, Michigan, New York, Pennsy]- 
and Wisconsin. Five States, Minnesota, Michi- 
\labama, Wisconsin and New York, which have in 
years produced the largest quantities of iron 
ipy in 1915 their accustomed places. Only one 
States, New York, produced less than 1,000,000 





1915. 
V ‘ n the United States in 1914 and 
Gross Tons 
State 1914 191 
t 21,946,901 33,464,660 
Z 10.796.200 12.514.516 
! 1S38.959 5,309,354 
ns 1.095.388 
Yor SOR 84 
ming 434,513 
Jers $15,234 
SVIV $63,309 
nia 348,042 
See 284,185 
11 01 
( 66,453 
mu] 40.290 
Me ( 4 806 
> 
1 . 
I ; S00 
> ‘ 
S t 7 600 mo 
138 t 
1.282 646 
71.400 
\ reinia h > si) 
States 49 800 23,650 
$1,439,761 55,526,490 


han three producers in Colorado and Connecticut 
nd in Nevada in 1914, and permission was not 
to publish State totals. 
+: Idaho, Mississippi. Montana, Nevada, and Utah 
jlorado, Connecticut, Idaho and Utah. 


he principal iron-mining districts in the United 
tes, except the Adirondack district, are interstate. 
Lake Superior district mined nearly 85 per cent 
he total ore in 1915 and the Birmingham district 
ibout 8.5 per cent, or a little more than one-tenth as 
h as the Lake district. None of the other districts 
1 as much as 1,000,000 tons. The increase in pro- 
tion in 1915 was especially marked in the Lake 
perior district, where it reached 40 per cent; the 
ndack and Chattanooga districts each showed a 
rge increase, 28 and 25 per cent respectively; the 
tal for a number of widely separated districts, in- 
ng those in the western States, showed a decrease 

mpared with 1914. 
fined in the United States, by. Mining Districts in 

1914 and 1915 


Percentage 
of Change 


ct 1914 1915 in 1915 
Superior*... 33,540,403 46,944,254 +40 
ingham ..... 4,282,556 4,748,929 +11 
tlanooga ..... 432,006 539,024 +25 
ONGRGE 4 cua de 544,724 699.213 +28 
hern New Jer- 
ind south- 
stern New York 541,084 644,493 +19 
districts 2,098,988 1,950,577 i 
41,439,761 55,526,490 +34 


es only those mines in Wisconsin which are in 


e Superior district 
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The apparent consumption of iron ore, obtained by 
adding together the shipments of ore from the mines, 
the sales of zinc residuum, and the imports of iron ore, 
and deducting from the sum of these the exports of 
iron ore, was 


56,286,058 gross tons in 1915, compared 


I 
tons in 1914, an 


with 40,613,448 gross increase 
nearly 39 per cent. The ratio of pig iron produced 
iron ore consumed was 53.15 per cent in 1915 compar: 


with 57.45 per cent in 1914 


Notable Operation of a Minnesota Blast 
Furnace 


The blast furnace of the Zenith Furnace Company, 
Duluth, Minn., has been averaging more than 300 tor 
of iron per day on 1924 lb. of coke, making a merchant 
able iron running 2.65 per cent silicon, according to a 
correspondent of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
The dimensions of the furnace are 16 ft. 6 in. at the 
bosh, 11 ft. 9 in. in the crucible and 75 ft. high, and 
there has been no change since it was built 29 years 
ago by John Birkinbine, except that in 1907 the bosh 
was dropped 4 ft.; but it has been giver 
the burden has been changed sufficient] 
of air with no great waste in flue dust 

A year ago this furnace, working on a burden of 25 
per cent old range, non-Bessemer, and 75 per cent 
Mesaba, non-Bessemer, was producing 204 to 215 ton 
of foundry pig iron per day and 20 tons of flue dust 
per day. For five days last December its record was 
1982 tons for the 


coke per ton of iron 


air enough and 
to insure plenty 


week of Dec. 11, using 2000 lb. of 
\ five day record of ope rations 
was as follows: 


re 
re 
I) 
de 
t 
re 


os 101 } 
i’, | 


At 300 tons a day, the flue dust is about 6 tons or 
more than 50 per cent less than formerly. The burden 
now is 75 per cent, Section 30, non-Bessemer (Ver- 
million hard ore) and 25 per cent Mesaba. The former 
ore is very high in silica, 9 to 10 per cent, and it was 
freely predicted that the furnace could never take care 
of the slag when using a large proportion of this ore 

By a change in metallurgical practice, the pig-iror 
output has not only largely increased but the 
flue-dust losses have been greatly decreased, both with- 
out appreciable increased coke consumption. Run-of 
oven Otto Hoffman by-product coke, not prepared coke, 
is being used and there is no Gayley dry blast 


been 


Water in Coal 


“Some Properties of the Water in Coal,” by Horace 
C. Porter and O. C. Ralston, is the title of Technical 
Paper 113, issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. It 
deals with the manner in which water may be held in 
coal and how its properties and those of coal are 
affected by the condition in which it is held. The 
Bureau has analyzed many thousands of samples of 
coal from different coal fields and has studied the 
behavior of coal under the varied conditions which at- 
tend its use. The question of its water content is 
considered of importance in connection with the de- 
structive distillation, the alterations during storage and 
other phases of the industrial utilization of coal. 


Tungsten and Antimony from Bolivia 


Exports of metals from Bolivia in the last two year 
have been as follows: 


1914, 1915, 

Tons Tons 
Tungsten 276 499 
Antimon 186 13,085 
Cc Tr 3,874 17.872 
tin, 37,259 39.312 
Bismuth 437 568 


Bolivia and Peru have been growing in importance 
as sources of tungsten since the war started. The ex- 
pansion in antimony and copper in 3olivia, due to the 
war, is also striking. 
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SHEET ANNEALING FURNACES 


Selective System of Control of Combustion at 
Plant of Standard Tinplate Company 


The extension of the mill of the Standard Tin- 
plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., made necessary 
the removal of the annealing furnaces which had 
been doing service, and paved the way for the instal- 
lation of a new battery of nine ovens in the design 
of which improvements in heat distribution and 
combustion control of an interesting nature are em- 
bodied. The former furnaces were of a type com- 
mon to sheet mills in the Pittsburgh district. They 








were built in pairs, each oven accommodating eight 
pots or sixteen to the pair. The fuel, natural gas, 
was introduced through and burned in three Dutch 
oven combustion chambers at the sides, each cham 
ber having two gas burners. Natural draft supplied 


the air for combustion, and an elaborate damper 


system was the means of heat distribution. 

The new battery of annealing ovens feature a 
complete air and burner system, and an attention in 
the design of the oven toward effecting a complete 
circulation within the oven. The ovens are 15 ft. 
wide by 24 ft. deep inside, and will take care of ten 
pots in each oven, the gross weight of pot and metal 
being about 13,000 lb. or about 65 tons of metal per 
charge per furnace. The furnaces are exceptionally 
heavy construction and each has two charging 
tracks. 
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A characteristic of gas not possessed }b 
fuels is that it may be burned in small an 
making it possible to locate burners to insur: 
quired heat distribution. Accordingly, each 
ing furnace is provided with a total of 69 b 
arranged 20 on each side and 29 down the 
Each side has a separate manifold which, 
center manifold also, may be controlled 
pendently of the others, while a master valve 
lates the entire furnace. The burners are }) 
in through the sides of the ovens and up t! 
the floor for the entire length. Each side 
has an individual valve which permits regulat 
control the longitudinal distribution of heat 
natural circulation with the furnace being upwa; 


ird Tinplate Company, Canonsburg, Pa 





& Dreffein Annealing Furnace 


at the sides and downward in the middle, the cen- 
tral row of burners serves to neutralize this circula- 
tion, balancing the heat over each row of pots. Thus 
the waste gases are drawn out through two stack 
flues, one central with each charging track. 

The maintenance of the proper excess of gas ! 
the combustion mixture to insure a continuous I 
ducing atmosphere within the heating chamber 0! 
the oven, and at the same time avoiding the excess 
which is derogatory to combustion efficiency, calls 
for a close regulation. In this installation air and 
gas gages have been used which, being set in \ 
proper relation one to the other, determine and /% 
the valve control to give the required proportion 
of air and gas for combustion, while still maintain 
ing a reducing atmosphere. This manner of reg 
lation not only holds good for normal operating ©°! 


’ 
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but also insures a uniform mixture when 
rnace is forced or when a slow application of 
desired. As may be seen from Fig. 2, the 
r valve for each furnace is provided with ar 
on stem, so thet it as well as the gas and ai) 
an be conveniently regulated from a p 
} front of the operating gages. 
the ope.ation of these furnaces the eviden 
is found naturally in the fuel consum; 
the amount of gas required per pot per anneal 
meter was connected to the 
aling furnaces, and over an extended period ot 
ition the gas consumption per pot per annea 
ind to be 7630 ecu. ft. 


nation 


> 


onomy 


one of forme! 


The corresponding de 
under the conditions of operating 
battery was 5300 cu. ft. of gas, or a fuel saving 
cent. Deducting from this saving the cost 
draft as against the natural draft of the 
irnaces, 50 hp.-hr. of electric current consump 
n being required per anneal of 12 hr. for a fur 
operating under full load, it is figured that a 
lel saving of 28.6 per cent has been secured. 
he motor-dr.ven blower set, which is installed 
plicate to avoid the possibility of interrupted 
shown amony the illustrations, and 
of a Sirocco blower of special design, built 
the American Blower Company, direct connected 
a flexible coupling to a General Electri 
iting-current motor. The relation of the 
to the furnaces is shown in the general 
ram. With this positive air system the burners, 


ting 


0 per 


ONS, 18 


are of special design, providing for a co 
r flow under constant air pressure, 
sted, are counted on to yield an indefinite repe- 
n of oven heats with absolute precision. The 


once 


installation was designed and its constructio1 
pervised by the Flinn & Dreffein Company, engi- 
nd manufacturer, Chicago. 





Fig. 4—The Blowers Are in Duplicate 
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New War 


Records 
Germany's sté al g-iror itput nt 
The stee ingot outputs Februa 


were L236.845 and 1.3613 etric tor re 
; 5 ; we l, 


y 
pattinarnhnatrenmenaepemmatenparinanei 














utput was 49,473 tons in February and 50,421 
in March; in March, 1915, it was 40,677 tor The ste p 
production in March, 1914, before the w va 1.29 | 
or 62.857 tons per day, so that tne present : 
pe cer ( he ante-w Che ‘ { 
( hows the grad er | \ * 
t 
i I his ye ! 
The March producti f elect teel, 16,092 
exceeds all records 
The German pig-iron out} i nwa L114 i4 
metric tons, the largest since the wa tarted, a 
pared with 1,036,68 tons Februa ther he ‘ 
record. The daily output was 35,942 tor ilso the wa 
ecord. The output in Marcl 1915, was 938,438 tons 
0,272 tons per day The March | duction this year wa 
ice of 161.556 tor of rol 6.08 ’ 
Bessemer iron, 713,691 tor ol Thoma i 
on, 202,134 tons « teel-making n and spiegeleis« 
nd 19,848 tons of forge or pudd The outp 
for the first quarter was 3,229,2 , against 2,61' 
194 tons to April 1, 1915 Pre eports place tl 
\pril output at 1,073,706 tor 
These statistics are those | \ itior Ge 
an Iron and Steel Manufacturers and taken from B 
sn papers. They could not be ver y those p i : 
by Stahl und Eisen because of tl n-a | of Ce 
man trade papers. British rep lly agre« 





the German, however! 
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Manganese Exports from India Larger Bs 
Manganese ore exports from Briti India in Feb B 
lary, 1916, were 56.302 gro tons. which 38,152 B 

tons went to Great Britain The export Februar Ee 
1915, were only 17,316 tor For the montn f 
the nscai yeal endea Fel Ewe 1916, tne | ta Indiar . 
ports were 444,289 tor f whict 8.794 went 
Great Britain, against 424,459 ne orrespond 1 
ing previous 11 months when the Britis! nsignment 
were 214,154 tor 

By arranging channe he ov he end f 
oper ‘hearth furnace ind conne go the vith a 
pressed-air condult Regniet Fickworth Dortmur 
Germany, 1n a patent (U. S.. 1.176.744, March 28, 1916) 4 
claims to prolong the life of a furnace by passing al ; 
through the channels so as to cool the crown and als 
exercising a cooling effect on the exhaust channels. The 
system is applied to hoth ends of the furnace, connected | 
to a common compressed-air line with a reversing valve + 
at the junction = 

, 






















































April Exports of Iron, Steel and Machinery 


Values of Iron and Steel Exports Break 
All Records, but Quantity Falls Off — 
Machinery Exports Reach New High Mark 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1916.—Exports of iron 658,481 in 1913, the record total for the first te: 
and steel products by values broke all previous monthly of the fiscal year. 
records in April, 1916; shipments of machinery and of The exports of iron and steel for which qu: 
machine tools established new high marks, but a slight are given aggregated 384,920 gross tons in Apri 
decline in exports of tonnage commodities was recorded, as compared with 223,242 tons for the same mo 
according to figures compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 1915 and 161,952 tons in April, 1914. The record fo» 
and Domestic Commerce. The unprecedented totals such exports was made in March, 1916, with a tota) oj 
reached on a basis of values would have been much 438,150 tons. The total for the ten months ended Apr] 
more impressive and that of tonnage commodities would was 3,787,030 gross tons as compared with 1,385.3 
have closely approximated the record but for the fact tons for the same period of 1915 and 1,800,224 to: 
that April embraced but 25 official working days, while the ten months of 1914. 
March, the banner month to date, included 27. Total The following table shows the exports of tonnag 
shipments of iron and steel products on a basis of value iron and steel in April and for the ten months ended 
gained 190 per cent over those of April, 1915, and a_ April, 1916, as compared with 1915: 
fraction of 1 per cent over the record total of March, 


3 Nore : : . r Exports of Iron and Steel 
1916. Tonnage commodities in April gained 74 per 




















-———April—— —Ten M 
cent over the same month of 1915, but declined 12 per isis, 018, A915, $1 
° ° . 7ross 7TOSSs 7ross Gro 
cent as compared with the high mark of March, 1916. en tea Tone —— 
Shipments of machinery in April gained 75 per cent Pe SNR is oheeesennen 16,182 18,518 89,902 
over the same month of 1915 and 8 per cent over the cre teins ache 5. 2 kt ne’ oat rH 13,9 
ike 4 record total of March, 1916. Exports of machine tools Wire rods ........... 14,968 141555 69/067 137'799 
es in April exceeded by nearly 100 per cent those of the ree pene SS oie 0,229 = 58,215 = 139,110 486,452 
mah i same month of 1915 and gained a fraction of 1 per cent blooms, n.e.s........ 41,321 88,764 123,026 
over the high record of March, 1916. oe rea ane 1,822 2,265 10,747 26,194 
x r ODS ¢: é mueanudee ,040 «,08 st 
For the ten months the total exports of iron and Horseshoes ........... 1,781 695 9°196 
steel products gained nearly 200 per cent over the cor- {Ut nalis peas 7° T8 e a2 3 sae 1,862 
: . a x ve é § ROB wccece =o 0,Uo ’ Q 
responding period of 1915 and nearly 100 per cent over Wire nails ........... 5,044 10,884 38,832 
the record total of 1913. Tonnage commodities for the ee — ae e34 2.462 ‘is 
. . li BS secevcesce oi ve o, . i,822 
ten months of 1916 exceeded by nearly 200 per cent the Cast pipes and fittings. 4,815 4,928 50,940 42,129 
total for the same period of 1915 and by 110 per cent ve ne FF de” iw 495 pease seine 
abe f - Wav edervs eae es ’ 4,490 36,54: 01,066 
the record figures of 1914. Shipments of machinery Radiators and cast-iron 
for the ten months of 1916 gained nearly 100 per cent ,, house heating boilers | 161 =|, 123 2,319 1.972 
a . S ac : ase Stee bo PS re ee 10,991 22.346 105.394 $43.197 
A over 1915 and 30 per cent over the high record of 1913. Galvanized iron sheets 
Wi Exports of machine tools for the ten months of 1916 git alee mics ea gmas 7,844 5,484 37,551 61,960 
eet | exceeded by 108 per cent those of the corresponding and plates ......... 958 3,262 6,938 33.344 
Ril senl 015 ; rater r wac ache ES ae 11,910 21,066 85,748 229,939 
iyi period of 1915, when high water mark was reached. Sat eee ee 6'083 9°138 77299 oD atk 
MLS | Structural iron and 
VR i >» Ss ’ IRON AND STEEL PURGE boi sss cee pee 12,564 19,999 131,540 221,894 
. iy w) EXPORTS OF IRC fe — terne plates.. 9,084 21,384 65,210 175,137 
¢ eRe 16,721 27,689 105,283 287,548 
na” . . All other wire.... 16 981 20 408 99 881 98,520 
tei The value of all shipments of iron and steel products 9 ee se while Bg0,08 
ei in April, 1916, was $58,722,411, as compared with $20,- Total .< 3x; weeeeee 228,242 384,920 1,385,362 3,787,030 
ne 915 thi 
o 639,569 for the same month of is 15, while for the ten MACHINERY EXPORTS 
" months of 1916 the total was $472,133,773, as compared 
js! with $167,594,643 for the same period of 1915 and $252,- Exports of machinery in April, 1916, were valued at 
Exports of Machinery 
= —— A pri]——__—_—_, -——-Ten Months- 
LA ; 1915 1916 1915 1916 
ae Adding Machines ..... 2... .. eee eee ccc seennc scene vacscsecces $32,715 $160,540 $379,369 $818,211 
Air-comaprenesns SPP Peers eres ee E eT eee Ce te 5,03 308,588 437,883 
rr Tc. ce nine eNO CHOKES SEO EE SEWER OCD EEN OC EOS 5,862 95 99,061 90.946 
Cash registers ........--- Siig wie ekea aR a Aid nS RS SO A eee wala eae 86,210 201,350 1,132,051 1.158.813 
‘t NS hive bon cee sen dn eb .cn dent be abd 8b be ¥ 0 0's S82 cow eels a 10,183 90,075 102,601 
‘oo eee ear tuentseh sea eeie beast 2,25 1,749 35,005 59,786 
eID ine. ass sae awe wade be de awbe yee eGaeaw a’ 28,880 49,023 155,811 
ater mee OOO MACMIMOLY occ cc cc csccctessncenevesescese 70,549 150,232 685,771 
it i i ak gic ccd kcebevet esses ewiseednkseecsek® eeuetae 26,964 249,096 
Gee CIOS, WUMEIOTAEEY oso 5s os icc ccc ccectcecewevscesesesess 41,234 45,767 370,795 
ee cea Spank bc cee aeeeaewdsscee 479,817 1,575,634 3,538,966 
SORT GSIMOS «0. cc cece svc sececvccercnceevecccescssccccce 286,461 123,731 2,156,838 
BT CEE PI, 5 5 eae we ew eS ese e coerce ee Seenwveoeeooeeer 135,415 449.321 658,174 
ES ee SS er ae ee Sere er are et i ee oe eee ee 375,967 656.713 2,207,138 
LMUNGTY WIMCHINGTY, POWET 2... 2 icc ccc cscecscncncesccevancece Paes 15,233 231,801 
I Che ew ae cana tein aiiee oo e 6G aE eee 6 wed eens x 7,262 18,061 184,581 
St OS ci ka sab éW's ssa ae ad 09.08 6a wee «a pe we Se eee Vineet 39,382 15,775 243,118 
Metal-working machinery (including metal-working tools)...... 3,300,953 6,552,397 20,664,839 
Meters, gas and water......... See he ecw cheeses sacsdaedacadees 24,756 27,050 254,910 
Milling machinery (flour and grist) ................cccescccecs 296,912 99,844 1,000,376 
4, Minine MmCRANeTy, OF) WEIL... 2. sc coc cece sen ceseccnccevnceces 103,625 64,901 1,761,530 
Teen ne net dawas Be ae Cae a tee cae 470,321 480,085 3.570.470 247,367 
Paper-mill machinery .......-.-.eeeeeeeeeceeees kao en ae ae aeaee 60,813 607,011 164,001 
Printing DPOMBON nic sc dc cece nce vtawnscncesesercecccsesconsese 5,207 150,804 1,152,179 1,241,019 
Pumps and pumping machinery... .........s2sccccccccscceces 203,862 413-667 2,008,784 3,612,649 
Refrigerating and ice-making machinery.................0000. 163,947 47,034 502,723 ST rl 
I ORIN, Bia 6 vids haa S sce cedn sess Gaescrcvvecceccesses 518,529 376,077 5,089,533 4,461,271 
i NE alas 5 0.00 ias:w Ne 4b SS epee nsecceereceseseress 144,950 101.612 980.758 1,11 860 
EE on haga veh ose elst0bbid vedsdeccessousess 199,401 180,490 1,784,194 5,451,818 
ch, Lab ikaw ihN iaeindeseds Davenssenseasves 113,844 378,786 1,242,988 2,10) 
TYPOMUIMNE WACMINES . 06ers eee ces enccesccecccescnveces 46,099 76,292 630,697 _ 587,639 
Typewriting PE Ribas yer en Rew r as Ca.05 4s Bie cedc dee dbeenewe 566,175 736,170 3,963.033 1,021, ie0 
Jimdmills ......002cceeeeecvees LER CA SACRA DSS enw dee e ee DSSS ee ® 8,685 70,939 565,285 2 
Wood-working machinery, saw-mill....... meg ee eae 28,597 33,387 202'912 : 
dil mA Gan pitts -....02.02.0cc2eloccl aaeeiae , goda8l 526,470 mt 
: ther machinery, and parts Of... ..-.2ccsscceeccscescececs 2,196,198 2,987,936 14,127,841 2 
i ec e baw RES eae eee eee eae 6 oe ee iow ts oeerd $10,399,716 $17,526,899 $73,382,651 $149.1 
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6,899, as compared with $10,399,716 for the same 
of 1915 and $9,757,471 in April, 1914. Ship- 
of metal-working machinery, which scored a big 
e in March, slightly exceeded the total of that 
Exports of machinery of all kinds for the ten 
; ended April, 1916, were valued at $140,150,956, 
npared with $73,382,651 for the corresponding 
| of 1915. 
tails of the exports of machinery for April, 1915 
116, and for the two ten months’ periods are given 
accompanying table. 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


ports of tonnage iron and steel in April amounted 

028 gross tons, as compared with 16,569 tons in 

th ime month of 1915, which was a substantial in- 

e, but a heavy decline is shown as compared with 

ral months of the current fiscal year. The total for 

ten months ended April, 1916, was 250,571 tons, 
inst 190,140 tons for the same period of 1915. 

lhe following table shows the imports of tonnage 

odities for April and for the ten months ended 


Ap 1916, as compared with 1915: 
Imports of Iron and Steel 
April Ten Months 
1915, 1916, 1915, 1916, 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
l ‘ 705 754 5,629 $516 
pie FON... es ce “ae 7,926 83,044 89,708 
pears 2,310 6,116 27,613 85,737 
‘ ry ‘ 270 756 9,387 6,127 
St iral iron and steel... 148 139 5,507 1,238 
r band iron , as $70 
ts without alloys. 617 1,957 8,447 
er steel billets p 738 1,259 8,459 
St ils a aes ee 4 8.921 83 $0,037 
Sheet nd plates oe 59 157 1,467 
terne plates.... i4 179 673 
ods oe mee ia 82 302 3,692 





itn meen one 16,569 20,028 190.140 250.571 


Advance reports of exports for the month of May 
om all ports except New York show substantial gains 
shipments of iron and steel, and indicate that the 
nth will break all records unless adversely affected 
freight congestion at New York. Ww. L. C. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Report Shows Unexpectedly Large Profits— 
Comment on Foreign Conditions 


The annual report of the International Harvester 
mpany of New Jersey and the International Har- 
ster Corporation for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 
15, has been issued. The more striking comparisons 
with the report of the preceding year have to do with 
reased inventories both at home and abroad, largely 
eased cash assets and the surprisingly favorable 
rnings, concerning each of which the comment of 
esident Cyrus H. McCormick is of general interest. 


Py 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


In discussing the year for the International Har- 
vester Company of New Jersey, President McCormick 
“Notwithstanding the bountiful crops and the high 
received by the farmer, implement dealers, as 
pursued a policy of conservatism in ordering 
stocks. 

“The inventories of raw materials, work in progress, 
finished products at the close of 1915 were $9,400,- 
00 less than at the close of the preceding year. This 
ecrease, coupled with satisfactory collections and a 
er manufacturing output, due to inability to main- 
he volume of our export trade, resulted in largely 

sed cash balances. 
‘The difficulties incident to export trade have ma- 
y curtailed the volume of foreign shipments, and 
nsequent reduction in output made it necessary 
operate the plants with smaller forces and on shorter 
rs. The increase in the cost of materials and labor 
ng into the manufacture of the company’s prod- 
x the year 1916 necessitated an increase in the 
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selling prices of nearly the entire line. Owing to 
some favorable material contracts, the full effect of 
these increases in manufacturing costs will not be felt 
until production for the season 1917 begins. An addi- 
tional increase in the prices of our products for 1917 
will be necessary to meet this increased cost of manu- 
facture.” 


CONDITIONS AT FOREIGN FACTORIES 


The following are excerpts from the International 
Harvester Corporation’s report: 


The implement works at Neuss, Germar 1 Lubertzy 
Russia, have been in operation during t ear, but with 
reduced forces and subject to delays owing to the fficulty 
I ing adequate quantities of materials and supplies 
The works at Norrkoping, Sweden, have been running at full 
i x pt a lavs na rruptio! due 
» the material situatior rhe works at Croix, France, have 
not been in operation since August 14 Ni eport of an’y 
damag: to this property has be rece ed Collections 

ill Europear ountries have inder the umstances, 


been remarkably good 


No capital « xpenditures of noment were mad it the 
foreign works with the exceptior of Norrkoping Sweder 
where new forge building w W ‘ 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The financial statements of the two companies for 
the years ended Dec. 31, 1914 and 1915, including in 
come accounts, follow. That of the International Har- 
vester Company of New Jersey shows 


1914 
re j af $ 06,227 
rest, det t 187 1,742,996 
Net profit 6.4 $7,463,231 
Net surplus ¢ $48.464 $22,972,029 


Some of the items included in the balance sheet are: 


is 
I or ~ if so8 
Recei ibles reserves sses SSS1.3% 4 89.510 
Cash 1,214,343 8.145.296 
Bil ibl 
C1 nv I 

d taxes crued, et 665,678 6,944.7 


The income account of the International Harvester 
Corporation shows: 


] 1914 
I né é t 608.466 $7,329,826 
Interest I cia ‘ a7 
Net S 7 141 $4 t ; 
In the balance sheet are shown: 
isset 
Inventories . $24, 8.076 $34,860,627 
Receivables, less reserves for lo 11,9 5 4,888,236 
Funds accumulated ind retained 
Europe owing to unfavorable ex 
change rates 
Cash 74 *13,099,878 
*Of this amount $8,000,000 was in i neces abroad 
Liabilities 
Bills payable $15,000,000 $15,389,280 
Current invoices, pay rolls, interest 
and taxes accrued, et . 6,981,526 15,000,000 


The Municipal Civil Service Commission, New York 
City, will receive applications for the position of in- 
spector of light and power until June 19. The duties 
of the position are to inspect and report on electrical 
repairs and supplies and on the proper installation, op- 
eration and maintenance of electrical equipment to in- 
sure compliance with the provisions of the electrical 
code or contract specifications and to inspect and pass 
upon the lighting of street and public buildings as to 
general illumination and economical efficiency. Candi- 
dates must be at least 21 years of age, citizens of the 
United States and residents of the State of New York. 
They must have had at least two years’ experience as a 
wireman or two years’ operating experience in an elec- 
tric generating plant or two years’ testing experience 
in the shops of an electric manufacturing company, or 
the equivalent. 
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Steel Production After the War 


The resumption of new construction in the steel 
industry began about the middle of last year, and 
its beginning was on a very modest scale. The 
United States Steel Corporation started to rush 
work on its Minnesota steel plant; but the plant 
itself had been planned many years before and 
construction work had been in progress for sev- 
eral years. A few of the independents began add- 
ing an open-hearth furnace, here and there, and the 
construction of one new blast furnace was under- 
taken. 

Thus the inception of the present new construc- 
tion movement occurred scarcely a year ago. 
Month by month the program has been enlarged, 
until the announcement two or three months ago 
that the United States Steel Corporation would 
build a complete Bessemer steel plant with an 
annual capacity of 600,000 tons of ingots aroused 
only a ripple of interest; and last week’s announce- 
ment that an independent interest would build a 
Bessemer plant nearly as large has received scarcely 
passing notice. Yet these two plants alone will 
have a capacity equal to one-tenth the actual pro- 
duction in the two years preceding the formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation, a time not 
so very far removed. 

The new construction recently completed or 
undertaken represents an increase in our steel ingot 
capacity well in excess of 5,000,000 tons a year. 
That is not much, in the long run, considering the 
hiatus in 1914 and 1915. In view of the fact that 
next year will be well advanced before all the con- 
struction work is completed it may be concluded 
that the new construction does not more than con- 
tinue the average pace maintained prior to 1913, 
and in normal conditions such an expansion would 
be regarded as a matter of course. 

These are not normal conditions by any means, 
however. In some respects the world is set back 
by the war. Some observers have concluded that 
in the matter of public conscience the world is set 
back by a matter of some two or three centuries. 
As to whether the world is set back in the matter 
of its demand for steel there is room for argument. 
That the world will desire to use much more steel 
than ever is quite clear. There will be a renewed 
desire to expand, to build up, to cultivate. There 
is no question as to what will be desired, the ques- 
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tion being whether the world will be able to do what 
it wishes to do, and that depends largely upon the 
issue of the war. It is not simply whether the war 
will be a draw or will be won by one side or the 
other; for even if there is a victorious side that 
side may be exhausted, and the vanquished of 
course still more so. 

If one is willing to admit that the world’s de- 
mand for steel will be greater after the war than be- 
fore, either by reason of natural progress in the arts 
of adapting and consuming steel, by reason of de- 
struction of property that must be rehabilitated, or 
by the war having the effect of giving industry a 
fresh impetus, a large expansion in the steel mak- 
ing capacity of the United States is altogether fit- 
ting at this time. The belligerents, all of them 
steel producers, have had little opportunity or de- 
sire to increase their steel making facilities. Some- 
thing has been done, chiefly by way of rounding out 
various propositions, but there has been no increase 
that is to be considered besides that which is oc- 
curring in the United States. If any of the bel- 
ligerent countries needed more steel for war, its 
course was to take the steel and deny it to industries 
other than that of fighting. The diversion maj 
easily amount to one-half of the total steel making 
capacity abroad. At the close of the war the steel 
works will be there, manned as they are at present, 
providing at one stroke steel making capacity be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 tons a year—there 
is no means of making a close estimate—now de- 
voted to the manufacture of war steel. 

The extent to which the belligerent countries 
will be prostrated, and the powers they may develop 
for recuperation, will determine where the steel 
that can be made from this released capacity will 
find a market. A country undertaking to recuper- 
ate will not do so by building more steel works. 
If it has energy it will devote that energy to con 
suming steel. If it has little energy it will under- 
take to supply the steel, at whatever prices it w!! 
bring, to the neutral countries, even to the Unite 
States. If it has much energy it will proceed ™ 
consume the steel it can make, and it may even ¢a" 
upon the United States for steel. One thing 1s ce™ 
tain, that the steel will be produced, for the works 
have been conserved and the men have been kept # 
work, as one of the most essential of war measures 

It is evident that the steel manufacturers of the 
United States expect a large demand for their steel 
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the war, or they would not be engaged in in- 
sing capacity as they are. There would be no 
sion to build any additional plant if the new 
ity could be used only during the war; for if 
times were to come after the war it would be 
r to let some domestic consumers wait now, 
eby perhaps mitigating the bad times. No 
ks built at present high costs could pay for it- 
n any short period of time. 
luring the next few months a great deal will 
iid about the tariff. It is to be hoped that the 
ission will proceed with some measure of in- 
rence; that it will be realized that what the 
try needs is not a stone wall, with no specifi- 
n except that it be high enough, but that it 
; what it has never had, a scientific tariff, and 
nly one that is scientific in its construction but 
that can be modified promptly as exigencies 
It seems to be fairly well established that 
is to be a tariff commission. whichever party 
power, and what the country needs next is 
rressmen committed not simply to a tariff, but 
scientific tariff, one that will keep out steel 
we can make ourselves and will make an en- 
ce elsewhere for our steel. 


A New Machine Tool Evolution 


[he machine tool is passing through an interest 
and important evolution, much of the results of 
h will not be felt by the general market until 
ifter the close of the present great rush of business. 
standard types have been changed very little in 
past two years. In fact, their development has 
actually retarded. The designers have had to 
them to one side in the engrossing, feverish 
rt to meet the demands that came with the war 
s—a demand that brooked no delay and in 
price did not figure. Some progress has been 
, to be sure, with the regular lines of lathes, 
ers, milling machines, shapers, drilling ma 
and the others, but the development has 
elow normal, especially below the normal of a 
flush business. The concentration has been 
pecial machines, which are either modifications 
standard design or constitute really new 
Both will have an important bearing upon 
future, in accelerating the advance of machine 
practice. 

Radical departures have been brought forth in 
lrafting rooms of the machine tool builders, and 
died in machinery which is being used for the 
ifacture, both here and abroad, of munitions 
var for foreign governments. Now that the de- 
ers have been relieved to a great extent of the 
n to which they have been put, they are study- 
the products of their shops and the needs of 
isers with the purpose of applying what they 
learned to standard machinery. The results 

t a few cases will be important. 
me machines created for a highly specialized 
< will be established as regular products of 
builders. Modifications will be made, per- 
and sizes added to cover all the work for 
h the machines may be used to advantage. The 
ifacturers are saying very little about these 
sed innovations. They are too busy to bring 
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out new machinery now, and until a line is ready 
to market the maxim is, the least said the better. 
For illustration, a metal turning machine, lim 
ited in its present use to a special purpose, will later 
be offered the general trade and doubtless will have 
an important range of service within certain limits. 
A milling machine which thus far has been devoted 
wholly to a narrow sphere of work will be marketed 
as a full line. A single-purpose lathe will be made 
a standard, in various sizes. And so it goes—an 
accentuation, in fact, of the tendency in recent 
years to replace general utility machines with those 
more or less special, in order to produce more eco 
nomically work that goes through in large volume. 
This used to be more often the case in shops manu 
facturing such products as typewriters than in the 
machine shop proper. A machine in which a wide 
range of usefulness has 


been made secondary to 


maximum production is often a profitable invest 
ment, and the importance of this way of reducing 
costs is more and more realized. 

The past year has shown a good many owners 
that they have been slow to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by The 
average catch up, but 
finds it difficult to get the required tools. He will 
be prepared to take classes and 


modern machinery. 
manufacturer is trying to 


hold of the new 


models when they become available If business 


then should be not so brisk, enterprising managers 


will find that all the greater reason for decreasing 
costs. They certainly will not feel poor, after the 
present period of highly profitable 


they have already condemned to 


business, and 
anishment a vast 


amount of the metal-cutting machinery now in use. 


The Fixed Resale Price 

Many effective arguments in favor of legislation 
permitting manutacturers to fi 
their 


x the prices at which 


products may be sold at wholesale and retail 


were presented at hearings on the so-called Stevens 


bill before the House Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce at Washington in the past week. 


The hearings followed closely the referendum of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 


which the maintenance of resale prices was advo- 


cated by a vote of three to one 

In sharp contradiction of the assertion of its 
opponents that champions of the Stevens bill are 
confined to a relatively small number of 


turers of 


manutac- 
trade-marked goods, nearly all the wit 
nesses before the House committee represented na- 
The 
strongest appeal to 
forward from the consumer’s 
standpoint and deals with the protection enjoyed by 
the consumer in the ability to purchase identified 
merchandise in any market. The assurance to the 
consumer guaranteed by the well-known brand is 
worth more, it was contended at the hearings, than 
the doubtful temporary advantage of the cut price; 
hence the argument that Congress in permitting the 
manufacturer to protect the prices of his trade 
marked goods is legislating as much in the interest 
of the consumer as of the producer. 

Prof. Paul H. Nystrom, formerly a professor of 
economics in the University of Minnesota and the 
University of Wisconsin, and at present engaged in 


tional organizations of retailers or consumers. 
argument that has carried the 
Congressmen is put 
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trade research work in New York, spoke not only as 
a student of applied economics but as a practical 
retailer of many years’ experience. The price main- 
tenance principle, he held, is a necessity of modern 
business and should commend itself to Congress not 
only for the benefit it would confer upon the pro- 
ducer and distributer, but especially because of the 
protection it would afford to consumers. The prin- 
ciple embodied in the Stevens bill, he declared, would 
“reduce trade friction and waste, reduce the cost of 
distributing goods, equalize the conditions of com- 
petition between large and small dealers, affect no 
business adversely except such concerns as use cut 
prices on standard, well-known goods as bait to at- 
tract trade to their stores, and prove beneficial to 
the great majority of the people.” Further, he said: 


Every price-cutting transaction where branded, 
standard, well-known goods are concerned results in 
trade friction. The consequent cost must ultimately 


be paid by the consumer. If the consumer were only 
wise enough to limit his purchases to the goods that 
are cut in price for the purpose of drawing trade and 
did not buy other goods on which a large profit was 
made, the price-cutting dealer would soon go out of busi- 
ness. 
failure. This predatory price cutting causes the regular 
or non-price-cutting dealers of the community to throw 
out of their stores the articles on which the price has 
been cut, and finally the price cutter quits handling the 
no longer has the power to draw 


The purpose of price cutting would thus prove a 


article, because it 
trade, and the consumer is then deprived of all oppor- 
tnity to procure it. 


The hearings brought out the various methods 
employed by large concerns to protect their prices 
through the establishment of 
chain stores, In this manner, 
wealthy manufacturers of 
and other articles are able to nullify the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, which hold that 
under the existing law the producer has no right 
In practical 


exclusive agencies, 
etc. it was shown, 


automobiles, machinery 


to fix the resale price of his product. 
result, therefore, the decisions of the Supreme Court 
do not prohibit the price maintenance principle; the) 
simply prohibit price maintenance along the lines 
most economical from the standpoint of producers, 
dealers and the public. The court in effect has said: 
“If you want to maintain prices you may not do so 
by the easiest means. You must use more expensive 
methods. If the more expensive and more compli- 
cated methods are beyond your reach, there is no 
help for you.” 

It is not so many years ago that something like 
a decree went out from a high source at Washing- 
ton, that “old-fashioned competition” was to be re- 
stored in the United States. There is something 
significant in the wide extent of the present propa- 
ganda in favor of the legalizing of price fixing, and 
the favorable response it has had. 
is growing of the fact that there is no cleavage of 
the people by which producers and merchants are 
lined up on one side and consumers on the other. 
The movement represented by the Stevens bill rec- 
ognizes that price demoralization must be paid for 
by the consumer in the end, since the cut price 
means somewhere the sale of unstandardized or low- 
standard products at exorbitant prices. Over 
against it, in whatever form disguised, is the an- 
cient and discredited, “Buyer, beware.” 
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C. M. Schwab on Steel Earnings 


Speaking shortly after midnight of May 26 
American Iron and Steel Institute dinner at th: 
dorf-Astoria, Charles M. Schwab said of present 
tions in the steel trade: 

“Boys, we are in a period of great prospe: A 
man came into our office. He said, ‘Mr. Schwab, : 
want to buy some steel?’ ‘What is the price?’ 
hundred and fifty dollars a share.’ ‘No, I don’ , 
the stock; I want steel.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘steel is worth 
more than the stock.’ And that is the conditi: 
are in. 

“TI wonder if any of us ever expected, anticipated 
dreamed that we would see any such state of affa 
we see to-day. Yet I am obliged to say that among th 
predictions which I have made—and some of them | 
come true, because I have made so many—was a pre 
diction that we would some time see such a boom and 
such prosperity as we had never dreamed of. How we! 
do I remember Mr. Morgan asking me, ‘Do you believe 
that the Steel Corporation will ever earn $70,000,000 a 
year?’ I said, ‘Yes, Mr. Morgan, you will see it ea) 
$200,000,000.”. And it is with great pleasure that I hay 
seen that prediction come to pass. It has been the 
pioneer, it has been the leader, it has been the pro- 
tector and it has been the standard that has helped us 
all to get along and shape this business in the manne: 
in which it ought to be shaped. Boys, may this pros- 
perity continue. 

“IT was delighted beyond measure to hear the ad- 
dress made by Mr. Hurley—one of the most significant, 
one of the most wonderful and one of the most hopeful 
I have heard in many days. I can tell you one thing 
about Hurley. He knows what he is talking about; he 
has been in competition with me and I know that he 
knows what he is talking about, and I know that he 
knows what manufacturing is and what the manufac- 
turers need. And I know that we have reached the time 
when men with the ability and knowledge that Mr. 
Hurley has will have to make our business and our 
country prosperous and successful.” 


German Machine Tools After the War 


Exports of German machine tools before the war 
amounted to one-third of the total output, says the 
1915 report of the Verein Deutscher Werkzeug- 
maschinen Fabriken of Diisseldorf, stating also that 
the war having developed a considerably stronger de- 
mand, machine tool makers were in general fully oc- 
cupied. Shell manufacture was also an important item 
with these plants. The report also refers to the ma- 
chine tools which were seized in enemy countries and 
transferred to Germany to use in making shells. Be- 
cause these will be left in Germany, it is urged that 
machine tool builders devote more attention to the 
maintenance of their natural market and their ex- 
ports. A mutual customs policy between the allied 
powers of Central Europe is recommended. The Ger- 
man association embraces nearly all the large works. 


An appeal by Clarence H. Venner to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third District 
of New Jersey, has been taken from the decision of 
Judge Rellstab, dismissing a temporary restraint in th 
proposed sale of the Pennsylvania Steel Company of 
New Jersey to the Bethlehem Steel Company. Mr 
Venner is a holder of a small number of shares of com- 
mon stock. 


All production records by the open-hearth depart- 
ment of the Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Stee! 
Company were broken in May when the output totaled 
61,000 tons of steel ingots. This betters the highest 
previous record by at least 7000 tons. T. T. McEntee 
is superintendent of the department and Quincy Bent 's 
general manager of the plant. 


The Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Company, Lebanon, 
Pa., contemplates the addition of a 9-in. mill to 
present equipment. Engineers are now working on the 
plans. 


John C. Brown is general manager. 
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[The Stop Watch and the Lawn Mower 


Editor: The great danger of the Tavenner 

w before Congress is the almost complete lack of 
ir knowledge concerning premium and bonus sys- 
f wages, and concerning time studies, the hated 
iol of which to the opponents of progressive man- 
nent is the stop watch. This bill would prohibit in 

Government shops the payment of bonus or pre- 

in addition to regular wages, and the use of the 

watch or other time-measuring device. It might 

be made to apply also to private establishments under- 

g contract work for the Government. Fully as 

tant is the influence which would extend in some 

ee to all industrial establishments, in retarding the 

nsion of systems of management which have proved 

profitable both to employer and employee and 

h are held in high favor by good workmen, skilled 
unskilled, who have had experience with them. 

[The whole subject may be illustrated in a familiar 

to bring its principles home to those who have 
made their acquaintance, probably including some 
bers of Congress. At Mr. Tavenner’s home, or that 
me other Congressman, is a large lawn which is 
owed, at 30c. an hour, by Thomas, who also takes 

e of the grass in the yards of various neighbors. 
One afternoon the Congressman notices that the noise of 

mower, which has been clicking away since early 

orning, gets on his nerves. He goes to a window 

d watches the laboring Thomas. The pace up and 

wn the lawn looks to be unnecessarily slow, and a 
loser observation discloses the further fact that the 
vidth of the cut, the feed of the machine, so to speak, 
pretty narrow. 

So the Congressman, unjust and unnatural though it 
pulls out his watch and times Thomas on a trip 
cross the grass. It may or may not be a stop watch. 
It tells him that the trip consumed 3 min. 40 sec. A 
further timing shows that 20 sec. is consumed at the end 
f each cut in turning and resting, giving a total of 4 

The Congressman does not feel stingy about it; 
he resents the extra hours of irritating noise. 

When Thomas goes home he leaves the mower be 

nd him, and the Congressman decides to make a 
Had the workman known what was to hap- 
he would have gnashed his teeth with rage, accord- 
g to some of the labor leaders. However, his em- 
oyer pushes the mower at what he considers a fair 
ice the length of the lawn, timing the trip, mind you, 
d does it in 2 min. 50 sec. Then he times the turn 
d decides that 10 sec., including a few moments for 
deep breath or two, is a proper allowance. His total 
min. The width of the lawn is 100 ft. Why not a 
ader swath? he asks himself. 
So he gets out another instrument of precision, a 
d stick. He finds that the cutting blades of the 
ver are 18 in. long, while the cut made by Thomas 
but 8 in. Now he is really interested. He experi- 
ts and finds that, allowing a suitable lapping over of 
ths, a 15-in. cut would be about right. 
The Congressman, little realizing that he is making 
ientific time study, continues the investigation in 
brary, with paper and pencil: “Thomas has been 
ng 150 trips; the 15-in. swath would mean but 80 
ps. Thomas takes 4 min. a trip; he could do it easily 
; min. The broader cut would mean very little addi- 
nal muscular exertion. His total time is 4 min. x 150 


als 600 min., or 10 hr. My time would be 3 min. 
‘0, equals 240 min., or 4 hr. 


w tests. 


At 30c. an hour the 
ng of 6 hr. would be $1.80, to say nothing of the 
ir and tear on my nerves, while I am preparing my 
to prohibit the use of the stop watch and the pay- 
of premiums for labor in Government shops.” 
The Congressman knows Thomas to be no inten- 
al laggard, but rather a man who has established 
labor in an ambitionless, unthinking rut. He is 
wing lawns according to the customs established by 
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and so he works out a neat little | vhich should be of 
benefit to both of them, he believe ~ \ day or two later 
the monthly bill is presented, and one item reads 
“Labor mowing lawn at 30c. per hour, $3.” 

When the Congressman pays it he broaches his idea 
to Thomas: “See here; your bill is all right and here is 
a check for it. Now you know I hate the clatter of that 
mower, so I'll tell you what we'll do. I'll pay you the 


divide with 
you the wage for all the time you save from 10 hi 
We'll call that the standard time. It 
in 8 hr.—and do it well, of course—you'll get 30c. an 


same 30c. an hour for your time and I'll 


uu cut the grass 


hour for the 8 hr. and also 30 for one additional! hour 
If it takes you only 4 hr., you'll get 30c. an hour for 
that and the same rate for 3 hr. additional, half of the 
6 hr. you have saved. So you'll receive 7 hr. pay for 
4 hr. work, which is $2.10, or 52c. an how Pretty 
good isn’t it? I'll save 6 hr. of noise and the difference 
between $2.10 and S323. You can put in those saved 
6 hr. on some other lawn, which at 30c. an hour will 


give you $1.80, making your total for the 10 hr. $3.90 
That’s better than $3. Get the idea?” 

Thomas thinks it over and figures it out, and finally 
says: “It seems a pretty good plan, but supposing the 
grass is wet or something else is wrong and the job 
takes me 12 hr. What then?” “Oh,” 
Congressman, “ 


replies the 
that would be all right You would get 
your 30c. an hour anyway. I guarantee you the hourly 
wage.” 

Inspiration comes to Thomas under the spur of a 
new ambition. He works out speeds and feeds of his 
own. The trip time he reduces to 2 min.; he clips the 


lapping to 1 in., and borrows a neighbor’s lawn mower 


having 24 in. blades, giving him a 23-in. swath and 
reducing the number close to 50. His total time is 2 min. 


x 50, or 1 hr. 40 min. He 
hr. 50 min., 75 


receives his wage for 5 
which is $1.75, or more than $1 an hour 
for his actual working time. He feels well contented 
with himself, but is a little shy about 
gressman about it, because he does not know what will 


telling the Con- 


be said concerning that 24-in. lawn mowe1 

The Congressman laughs at him. “You're all right, 
my boy. The idea was yours. You're entitled to the 
results of it. And you’ve reduced my bill to $1.75. The 
broader the cut the better. Get a 24-ft. mower, if you 
want to, or a horse mower We're partners, you see.” 

Then a neighbor, who is perchance the president of 
the Lawn Mowers’ 
and goes to the householder 
man, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. The idea 
of holding a watch on an honest American workman! 
And paying him a premium for his labor! Shame! 
There ought to be a law on the statute books to protect 
men like Thomas against such an outrage.” 

And the Congressman, as any sane lawn owner 
would, tells his critic to go hence. What right has a 
neighbor or any one else to interfere in a strictly pri- 
vate transaction. “Thomas is pleased; 
they can all go hang.” 

Thomas’s viewpoint of industry has been changed 
He has found that it pays in dollars and cents to do his 
best work. He is using his brain to better advantage. 
He is trying to get his other employers to adopt the 
same system. And the wise ones (to conclude the para- 
ble) are doing so. 


Union, hears of the arrangement 


“Look he re, Mr. (¢ ongress- 


I am pleased; so 


JOHN NELSON 
Worcester, Mass., June 1, 1916 


Sulphuric Acid in 1915 


The total sulphuric acid production of the United 
States in 1915 was 3,868,152 net tons of 50-deg. acid, 
worth $29,869,080, and 189,795 tons of concentrated acid 
worth $2,787,971, according to the U. 8S. Geological 
Survey, or a total of 4,057,947 tons. Zine and copper 
smelters produced more than 25 per cent of the out- 
put. The 1914 output was 3.762.417 net tons of 50- 
deg. acid. 

The exports of 34,73 1915 exceeded 
all previous records, comparing with only 5882 tons in 
1914 and 4325 tons in 1913. In January, 1916, exports 


gross tons in 


trade. His employer does not wish to discharge him, were 3691 tons, falling to 1426 tons in February. 
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oe ompensation and Vocational Disease 


a Highest Connecticut Court Refuses 
i an Award — Opposite View Taken 
i by Supreme Bench of Massachusetts 

















ra The Supreme Court of Connecticut has just handed cited above, was a factor in the recent increas: 
down a decision in which it finds that vocational dis dustrial insurance rates. It impelled one larg: 
' eases are not included in the meaning of the workmen’s facturing company immediately to adopt con 
‘ compensation act of the State, which provides that physical examination for its workmen. 
an employee shall receive compensation for “personal In this connection the disease most common! 
injury arising out of and in the course of his employ cussed is tuberculosis, which under the Massa 
ment.” The element of actual accident must exist; decision may be the cause of numerous claims 
otherwise the employer is not financially responsible, pensation. Figures worked out by insurance 
the court holds in the first case of the kind that has how that “a great many more men die of ind 
come before it. tuberculosis than are killed in mine fires and b 

The decision is very important. The employers of plosions, with railroad collisions thrown in.” |] 

the State will be saved the expenditure of many thou gators have classified risks from tuberculosis by 
a sands of dollars a year, so long as the statute stands as_ pation, numbering them from 1 to about 100, th: 
it is. The precedent established counts for a good the number the greater the hazard. The type 

deal Moreover, the ruling may have an influence’ hazard is placed at 91. It is estimated that the 
toward new legislation, providing for compensation in lishment of a precedent of compensation in 

cases of sickness upon some other basis of a typewriter suffering from tuberculosis 

On the other hand the Massachusetts Supreme Court crease the insurance rate on that class of emp 
has recently rendered a decision which takes exactly six fold. And this disease is only one of many 
the opposite view of what is essentially the same word might be traced to employment, either for its ir 
ing as that of the Connecticut act, as to personal in or its acceleration to a serious form. 
jury arising out of employment. The Massachusetts The Connecticut court, in getting at the int 

; court, following its own previous decisions, uphold of the General Assembly as to the meaning of tl 
i the finding of the Industrial Accident Board in grant points out that the general trend of legislation } 
ing compensation to an employee who “received a per been against the inclusion of vocational diseas« 
ys sonal injury arising out of her employment, aggravat the compensation system. Out of 40 foreign acts 27 
’ ing and accelerating a weak heart condition to a point are limited to injuries accidentally sustained; 9 
. of total incapacity to work.” There was no accident. the word “injury” without qualifications (as in tl 
The woman’s duty was to inspect carpet and sew such Connecticut and Massachusetts statutes), and four ex 
places as were defective in the weaving. The roll was pressly mention both injury and disease. Out of tl 
i mounted to revolve easily, and she pulled it across a group of 27 four have separate acts providing 
table a few inches at a time, stopping when sewing workmen’s sickness insurance. Of the acts of 31 States 
was required. One day she felt something give way and two territories, and that of the Federal Gov 
3 } about her heart, and it was found that she had a disease ment relating to its employees, 20 are expressly limit 
of that organ. This could not be classed even as a voca to accidental injuries, and 14 use the term “perso! 
tional disease, excepting that her light labor proved injuries” without qualification; but of these fow 
too much for the weakened heart pressly exclude disease except as it results from i 

The Connecticut case, Miller vs. American Steel & and the acts of two other States have been autl 

Wire Company, was typically vocational. The amount tatively construed to exclude it. 

. involved was trivial, but the issue was so clearly di The Connecticut court says: “In the absence of 

aa ; fined that it was used as a test. The claimant had _ definition of occupational disease, the act would inc 

Pr worked in a room in the New Haven works of the all diseases arising out of and in the course of tl 
company, in which fumes from molten lead arose, and employment, and the word injury, if it includes 
m the floor and throughout the room were particles contraction of disease, includes also the aggravat 
of lead; as a consequence he contracted lead poisoning. of disease. So construed our act might also be 
That the disease arose in the course of and out of his to give compensation for the common fate of all w! 

} employment was conceded. The State commissio1 work because they must. The result would be to 

ny awarded compensation. The employer carried the case crease very greatly the cost of compensation insura 

* to the final court, taking the ground that an inj ry or might either discourage the acceptance of the 
such as this does not come within the act The court by the employers, or make it difficult for any but 
ipheld this contention. young and strong to obtain employment.” 

To make the subject entirely plain, no claim is The decision brings in highly significant staten 
made by any employer that a disease th: the r ‘rom Dr. W. Gilman Thompson in his work on oc 
sult of accident should not be compensated for under tional diseases, recently published. Occupational 
the statute. Blood poisoning following a yvound, ¢ eases are not new discoveries from the ultimate pa 
pneumonia following the inhaling of gas in an ex ogical standpoint, he says. Arteriosclerosis or ch 
plosion, is clearly included in “personal ir ry.” But ephritis produced by lead poisoning does not 
under the Connecticut decision a recent Wisconsin ca from that condition when induced by alsoholisn 
would have been in favor of the employer. A workman other toxic causes. As a further illustration, the 
contracted typhoid from drinking water from a wel of bone necrosis from phosphorous poisoning 40 
on the premises where he worked. The court of that not differ from necrosis of other origin. It ma: 

ie State held that the compe nsation act yvered the claimed that the workman is a victim of chronic 
if ness and its cause. But the element of accid did poisoning: “but are his arteriosclerosis and nep! 
ia not enter into the issue in any way lue exclusively to lead poisoning, or are alcohol, syp! 
A A phrase of law which permits of these opposit. or gout the underlying causes? Is his neuritis 4 
interpretations by the supreme courts of Massachusett rsenic or aleohol? Was he tuberculous before h 
pl and Connecticut might well be clarified by the legi dertook work in the pottery, or did his work cont 
f ts tive bodies which created it. As the matter now stands to the disease? Are his chronic bronchitis, anemia 
9 the employers of Connecticut are freed from wha malnutrition due to chronic gas poisoning acquired 
. otherwise would have been a serious burde1 Of the garment presser, or are they due to defective hyg' 
res labor of the State 90 per cent comes under the act, a home, poor food, lack of exercise and the strai 
i greater proportion than in any other State excepting anxieties of poverty? Such are the types of qu 
bait New Jersey. The employers of Massachusetts hardly which arise in connection with occupational dis¢ 
be know where they stand. The decision in that State, Take the case of death or incapacity resulting fron 
ie 5 1398 
i it 
by, 
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ent employers. Should the last employer bear 
burden? 
yyers who have investigated these questions 
Ly that vocational disease should be no financial 
theirs. They maintain, however, that if this 
ity is to be placed upon them it should be 
by wise laws, framed after careful study Sti 
vetent men. The solution may be in some form 
insurance, such as that which has been in 
n Germany for some time, employer, em- 
d State contributing to the fund: worked out 
illy in its details of operation, so that such 
those of division of responsibility where a 
has had several employers are attended 
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friction of interests. 


sh Company Gives Employees Life 
Insurance 


Moller & Schumann Company, manufacturer of 
hes, Brooklyn, N. Y., through the Equitable 
irance Society, has insured the lives of every ‘ 
employ, from the president down, including 
h offices. A letter of announcement by the con 
each employee says: “We are constantly mind 
he loyalty and efficiency of our employees and 
ite those qualities upon which the continued suc 
the company depends. After careful study as 
est method of showing our appreciation, it has 
ided to furnish and maintain for all employees, 


} 


expense to them, an-insurance policy in a sub- 


sum. It gives us pleasure, therefore, to an- ~*~ 
that you are protected by life insurance to the 
f substantially one full year’s salary, with a 
$3,000 to any one employee, payable to h 
beneficiary in the event of death while in the 
f this company.” The issuing of a group policy, 
more than 100 lives are insured, obviates the 
ty of individual medical examination and makes 
the inclusion of some who might not be able 
the examination required for individual insur 
New Employment Bureau at New Britain \ 
nteen of the larger manufacturing concerns in 
itain, Conn., have become affiliated with the 
irers’ Association of Hartford County and a 
employment bureau of the association will be 
hed in New Britain. Among the metal-working 
es which have joined the association are Rus 
Erwin Company, Corbin Screw Corporation; 
F. Corbin, Cabinet Lock Company, National 
Bed Company, Landers, Frary & Clark, Hart & 
Fafnir Bearing Company, Traut & Hine, the 
Chuck Company, Hart & Hutchinson, Union 
Company, North & Judd Mfg. Company, Stanley 
Level Company, Stanley Works, New Britain 
e Company, Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Company 
| membership of the association is now 101, 
000 employees are represented. 
claims for damages under the workmer 
ation law have been filed with the Industrial 
on of Wisconsin as the result of the recent 
of the State Supreme Court in the case of a 
who sued at common law to recover damages for i 
th of her husband from typhoid fever, alleged 
e been contracted from a contaminated source of 
g water supply furnished by the employer. The 
held that, if the plaintiff is entitled to r« r 
lustrial Commission is the proper tribunal to 
the matter. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Board, which must ap 
safety devices before they may be used in the 
has formulated the following rule: “All applica- 
r the approval of the board must be accompanied 
article itself or a working model for which appli- 
for approval is made. In all cases where the  ittsburg! 


- has been approved by the Underwriters’ Labora~ |. - 
the copy of such approval shall accompany said 


ition.” 
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HOW TO PREPARE INDUSTRIALLY 


James Gayley on the Awakening of War and Its 
Lessons for This Country 


In his remarks at the dinner of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute in New York, May 26, James Gay- 
ley touched on some vital considerations in the relation 
of manufacturers to the preparedness program. What 
he said is reported below in full: 

“In these days people are showing their interest in 
preparedness by parades, and men are arranging to 
attend training camps, and women are training for 
hospital service in preparation for military purposes. 
There is also preparation being made by private or- 
ganization and capital for expanding our foreign trade, 
and there is a program to prepare industries for war; 
but I wish to direct your attention to some features in 
preparation for competition which I think are funda- 
mental. 

“We have been told that France was retrograding; 
that England was unprogressive and her manufacturing 
was in a rut, but the war has awakened them. We 
behold to-day compact, highly efficient nations working 
out their destiny with a single purpose and in a most 
masterly way. It may be true that the English nation 
has been slow moving and deliberate, but the war has 
changed all that. You know when supreme trial over- 
takes an acquaintance whom till then we conceived we 
knew, how the man’s nature changed past knowledge 
or belief. 

“So we have seen these nations transformed be- 
yond our every conception. In those countries to-day 
all forces work outward to the front, like a chain of 
buckets toward a conflagration; everybody has his or 
her bucket, little or big, and nobody disputes how 
they shall be used. 


EUROPE WILL NOT BE SERIOUSLY CRIPPLED 


“It is thought that the nations at war will be so 
burdened with debt that any progress will be hindered 
for a long time, and that so many men have been killed 
or injured that it will cripple their industries and we 
will be advantaged accordingly. I doubt that advan- 
tage to be anything but a temporary one. Our na- 
tional debt is about $10 per capita, and if the war lasts 
until the end of the year, the average per capita debt 
of the nations at war will be at least twenty times 
as great as ours; but England’s debt per capita was 
much greater after the Napoleonic wars a century ago. 

“That those nations will be seriously crippled in 
men, I doubt very much. They are densely and over- 
populated and a diminution may work little harm from 
a manufacturing standpoint. Many have been and will 
be killed, and many more will be wounded, ‘but back 
of the men at the front engaged in war activities are 
vast armies of men being prepared by thorough train- 
ing for war, who will be most effective in the time of 
peace. 

“The chief dependence to-day of a nation at war 
is on the physical fitness of the individual, and with a 
nation trained into physical fitness, that fitness trans- 
lated into times of peace makes the nation far more 
efficient in manufacturing and business. 

“The warring nations have also learned the néves- 
sity of economy—the spirit of patience and the advan- 
tage of co-operation which will be continued in times 
of peace. 


GERMANY’S GREAT LOSS 


“England, a non-military nation, has learned a les- 
son from German efficiency and profited by it, and after 
the war ends will carry that efficiency into manufac- 
turing and every branch of trade. If I mistake not, 
Germany will count as her greatest loss in the years 
to come, that through the disclosures she has made of 
the value of efficiency and organization, which will be 
adopted by other nations, she has built up an enduring 
force of competition against her in trade and in every 
form of national endeavor. 

“What are we doing to keep pace with these nations 
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that have been rejuvenated through a war whi 
awakened them as never before? 

“We have in national thought traveled alo: , 
servative lines, as an inheritance of our ancestry. We 
have been lulled into a sense of security by rea 
our supposed isolation by oceans, and we have 
to be neutral. Nature has endowed this countr: 
rich raw material and fertile soil. The climat« 
the people energy and by the expenditure of that energy 
on raw material in mines and furnaces, and by i. 
vating the soil, great wealth has been produced, which 
makes a people complacent. May not this complacency 
as to the future bring it about that the warring na- 
tions will become the younger nations of the world, and 
we one of the older nations? For the age of a nation 
as reckoned to-day is not in its life’s history alone, nor 
its abundance of relics of the past, which Matthew 
Arnold pronounced ‘but the trumpery of a thousand 
years,’ while the youthfulness of a nation is determined 
by its progressiveness and efficiency. 

“We have seen Germany’s efficiency in war, and we 
know what it is in manufacturing and in trade, and 
her efficiency will continue. Here is a nation not 
blessed with rich raw material as compared with this 
country, but they have applied to their problems 75 
years of technical education and scientific training, 
thorough and highly specialized, and organized in its 
efforts. The military training has made the men 
physically fit, and the application of physical energy 
under direction of trained specialists has created an 
efficient Germany in all lines of manufacturing and 
national work. 

“Can we think that the Allies, having learned so 
much from German efficiency in war, will not follow 
out her German efficiency in times of peace, after the 
period of reconstruction is ended? 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AT HOME 

“There is much that we can do as individuals in 
furthering the work of preparedness to meet competi- 
tion. Most of our higher institutions of learning are 
supported through individual benefaction. To every 
man who has won wealth there is no greater oppor- 
tunity to expend his wealth for the good of his country 
and erect an enduring monument for himself, than to 
freely endow departments of institutions providing a 
technical education; in establishing schools for re- 
search work to better use and to economize raw mate- 
rial, expanding the work now carried on by some cor- 
porations; in establishing schools of commerce and in- 
ternational finance, and industrial schools in manufac- 
turing centers. Back of all this, and in order to make 
the individual thoroughly fit for the nation’s work, 
there should be a compulsory system of physical and 
military training in our schools and educational insti- 
tutions as a certain step toward efficiency. 

“Military training in schools is much misunderstood. 
It is not a preparation for defense alone. There is 2 
distinction between a nation prepared and a nation in 
constant readiness for transition to war. It is an 
education in the duties of the citizen to the state, and 
to impress upon the young men that a part of their 
efforts is for the benefit of the nation and not all of it 
for themselves. 

“It is not the ‘old school’ method of bending the will 
by blind, unreasoning obedience, but to use the indi- 
vidual will in concerted action, which is the basis 0 
efficiency, and besides, it brings the individual to man- 
hood physically fit for the duties of life. We need to 
train our young men in highly specialized lines, supple- 
menting it with physical efficiency and directing it by 
intelligent organization.” 

A Diesel oil engine for submarine use, designed to 
develop 600 hp., has been completed at the plant of 
the Busch-Sulzer Brothers-Diesel Engine Company 3 
St. Louis, Mo., and will be installed in the L-8 now 
being built for the United States Navy by the Lake 
Submarine Company. The factory test has shown 4 
development of 675 hp., or 12% per cent above the 
requirements. The construction of the engine has bee” 
under the supervision of naval officers. It will be 
shipped to Portsmouth, N. H., for installation in the 
L-8 in about three weeks. 
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quois Iron Company’s New Officers 


the annual meeting on June 1 of the stockholders 
Iroquois Iron Company, Chicago, the following 
ws were elected: Charles T. Boynton, Harry 
y, Clifford D. Caldwell, H. H. S. Handy, Clayton 
Anson Mark, Nathan L. Miller, Ferdinand 
Q inger, Armin Schlesinger, Edward G. Wilmer and 
( es P. Wheeler. In the personnel of this directorate 
icated a remarkable association of interests, in- 
g the Schlesinger ore properties, the Coulby ship- 
facilities, the By-Product Coke Corporation’s fuel 
tions, the Iroquois pig-iron unit, the Mark steel 
ing mills and the Pickands-Brown selling organ- 
Officers were elected as follows: Ferdinand Schles- 
chairman of executive committee; Charles P. 
Wheeler, president and treasurer; Charles T. Boynton, 
president; Clifford D. Caldwell, secretary; Sey- 
Wheeler, assistant treasurer; Donald S. Boynton, 
d vice-president and assistant secretary, and 
es A. Stillman, assistant to the president. 

he operating organization at the furnaces, of which 
Ives is in charge, will continue unchanged. Ex- 
ept that two stacks will soon operate continuously on 
Bessemer iron for the Mark Mfg. Company’s new plant, 
isiness of the Iroquois Iron Company is to be con- 
d practically as heretofore, manufacturing various 
grades of foundry pig iron for the merchant trade. 
No change for the present will be made in the selling 
ngements, and the company’s product will be mar- 
d through Rogers, Brown & Co., and the general 
; of the company will be maintained at their pres- 

cation. 
The Mark Mfg. Company, as a preliminary of financ- 
its new steel mill at Indiana Harbor, the cost of 
vhich is estimated at $5,000,000, has issued first mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds to the amount of $4,000,000. The 
irity back of these bonds will include, in addition 
the new plant, other property of the company valued 

it $3.538,000. 


May Lake Ore Shipments the Largest 


lron-ore shipments from the Lake Superior region 
May were 8,449,580 gross tons, the largest for one 
th ever recorded. In July, 1913, the total was 
‘,204,416 tons, which was a record. The comparative 
hipments by ports for May and for the season were 
‘ollows in gross tons: 








May Ma To June 1 To June 
1915 1916 193 1916 
$79,259 1,045,186 5 | 3,400 
178,927 561,555 @14-81 
913,715 55 5 2 89 
763.889 l 1.9 &R 
1,974,321 2 209.3 
H oO! 1,102,248 1 1,803.87 
5.012 ; &.449 581 16,192 17.991 
Se L916 3,437,221 $591,799 


[he May increase of 3,437,221 tons over 1915 is 

“7 per cent, while to June 1 the increase is 83.24 
ent, insuring a record season. The Duluth and 

Superior percentage of the total to June 1 this year 
is 50.90 per cent, against 54.39 per cent last year, but 
e Escanaba proportion is higher this year, being 
‘7 per cent, against 9.59 per cent last year. 


"he Union Carbide Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
started the erection of a large calcium carbide 
at Saude, near Bergen, Norway. Power is 

iper there than here, as well as labor. The com- 
plans to take care of its export business from the 
egian plant and also of its coast business in this 

try, since carbide can be made there and shipped 
heaper than it can be made here. 


he American Manganese Steel Company, Chicago, 
recently acquired the plant of the Brylgon Steel 
ng Company, New Castle, Del., is converting it 
manganese steel foundry and expects to produce 
astings by July 15. The monthly capacity will 
out 400 tons. The company now has two plants 
ew Castle and one at Chicago Heights, Il. 
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FURNACE BUILT IN 85 DAYS 


A New Record in the Construction of No. 9 
Cambria Stack at Johnstown, Pa. 


On Monday, June 5, at 12.45 p. m., No. 9 blast fur 
nace of the Cambria Steel Company at Johnstown, Pa., 
was put in blast, and it is believed the time in which it 
was erected breaks all records in the construction of a 
large blast furnace. The building of the furnace was 
authorized on March 6 last. The general layout was 
approved on March 9, and a site was selected and active 
work on the foundations started on March 12 
the foundations were started it was necessary to clear 


Before 
the site, which consumed some little time. In just 85 
days from the time the stack was authorized it was 
completed and put in blast. 

The furnace foundations were finished on April 7, 
and 29 days later the erectors of the steel work had 
completed their task. Seven days later the furnace was 
lined and also the bleeders and the bustle pipe. Exten 
sions were made to the boiler house to take care of 12 
300-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boilers equ pped with super- 
heaters. The blowing engine house was also extended 
to accommodate a 40 x 86 x 84 x 60 Hooven-Owens 
Rentschler Company blowing engine, the air end of 
which was designed DY E. E. Slick, vice president and 
general manager of the Cambria Steel Company, in 01 
der to facilitate quick delivery. The furnace is 90 ft. 
high, 22 ft. in diameter at the bosh. There are four side 
combustion hot blast stoves, 24 x 100 ft. The stock fill- 
ing equipment includes an Otis skip hoist. The stack is 
rated at 500 to 550 tons of iron per day, and was blown 
in on basic iron. 

All nine furnaces of the Cambria Steel Company are 
in blast, turning out close to 4500 tor of pig iron per 
day. The company also has 19 basic open-hearth fur 
naces and one acid open-hearth furnace at its Franklin 
works, and seven basic and one acid open-hearth fur 
nace at the Cambria works. The Bessemer department 
has four Bessemer converters of 12% tons capacity each 
and the company is making Bessemer and open-hearth 


steel ingots at the rate of 


750.000 tor per yeal 


Progress at the Australian Steel Plant 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s plant at 
Newcastle, N. S. W., in the four weeks ended Feb. 9 
1916, made 9890 tons of pig iron and 7967 tons of steel 
ingots, while the blooming mill handled 7118 tons of 
ingots producing billets for shell steel and rails. The 
rail mill, which has rolled large quantities of shell 


steel bars, rolled 5823 tons of rails 


The coke output 
in the same period was 9200 tons, which was used in 
the blast furnaces, and 87,206 gal. of tar was produced 
and sold. Construction work on four new open-hearth 
furnaces is proceeding, the three in operation being 
unable to take the pig-iron output of the blast fur 
naces. For the six months ended Nov. 30, 1915, 37,311 
tons of steel ingots were poured and 26.5738 tons of 
commercial steel rolled. 


The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
has taken an order for 26 electric traveling cranes, of 
10 to 40 tons capacity, for the new McDonald mill to be 
erected by the Carnegie Steel Company, between Girard 
and Niles, Ohio. 


The Japanese are paying much attention to Aus- 
tralian ores suitable for refining or smelting in Japan 
A party of Japanese engineers is about to visit Aus 
tralia to make a study of this question 


The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., broke all its production records in May when 
13,618 tons of steel plates was turned out. Robert H. 
Irons is superintendent. 
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NEW PIG-IRON RECORD 


Production 3,351,073 Gross Tons in May 


Previous Indications Confirmed, That Nearly 
Maximum Possible Production Has 
Been Reached 


Pig-iron production went to a new high point 

May at 3,351,073 tons, which is 108,099 tons a ' 
This compares with 3,227,768 tons in April, or 107,592 
tons a day, and 3,337,691 tons in March (the last pre 
ceding 3l-day month) or 107,667 tons a day The 
steel companies made practically all the increase, the 
merchant output being very close to that of April. 
Seven furnaces were blown in in May and eight wer 
blown out, so that the number in blast June 1 was 321, 
with a daily capacity of 108,386 tons, which compares 
with a capacity of 109,072 tons for 322 furnaces 

May 1. Three furnaces have been blown in sine 
the opening of June, including the new No. 9 Camb 


stack at Johnstown. 


DAILY RATE OF PRODUCTION 
The daily rate of production of coke and anthra 


pig iron by months, from May, 1915, is as follows: 


D Ra < q-I / » b WV } Gre l 
S We lercl 
M f { 
June +022 
July §2,89 
August 67,5 
eeptempber 
October . ) 7 
Novembe 13,282 rf 
December! 5 647  ¢ 
January l t t 
Februar f f 
Mar f } f 
Ap 


OUTPUT BY DISTRICTS 


The accompanying table gives the prod iction of all 
coke and anthracite furnaces in May and the three 
months preceding: 

Vonthly Pig-Iron P bic ( 7 
I Ml AT MM 
) ) ivs Od »(31 ) 
New Y 
New lerse 
ehiel \ 
Schu | \ 
Lower Susqu 

bane Va f ‘ 

~ ret LIStr t 
Shenang< Valle 1 ) ) 

Western Pennsylvai 70,59 é 
Marvland, Virgir 
Kentu ‘ 


Wheeling district Lé i ] f 
Mahoning Valle 
Central ind Northerr 


Ohio 


Hocking Valley 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL COMPANIES 


Returns from all furnaces of the United § 
Steel Corporation and the various independent ste¢ 
companies show the following totals of product mont! 
by month. Only steel-making iron is included in th 
figures below, together with ferromanganese and spie 
geleisen. These last, while stated separately, ars 


included in the columns of “total productior 


? ( ( G 
Pig, tot 
f 
| 30 1,1 ’ { 
i ‘ l S 
M 688 1 Q ¢ ‘ 
\ t 6 1 ‘ 
\i 1,694 ’ 
J 623 1,7 657 
Ju 1,395,851 1,949,7 f 
\ 1,455, $4 2,101,815 
Se 1.390 B Z,lee 
On 1,271,820 2,281,45¢ 
N OF +159 2.19 7 
De 034.802 2» 


AGE June & 19 1¢ 


CAPACITY IN BLAST JUNE 1 AND MAY 1 


The following table shows the daily cap 
gross tons of furnaces in blast June 1 and M 
districts: 


( ke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 
Total June 1 ; M 
La tion ¢ number Number Capacity Numbe: 
fur es of stacks in blast per day in bl 


B ( i9 17 6,174 
Oo New Y ; 615 
New Jer \ ¢ l 216 
high Vall { 1 61 
Sl gel é LZ 
Sehi 1 ] \ 10 040 
I » i 


Lel Val 17 
q | 1s 
h Db 1 S24 
7 
S \ 1 6.076 
We I zZ 
Fert i 
60 
112 
\ D> 4 206 1: 
(ji , 
M \ l 
( i i 
N re + s 
H \ 
H R j ! é 1 
6.05 
I R4 
VI hig W g 
Mint 04 ) 
nd Me t 1 
Fer ) 0 
; so i 
Vire S S26 lf 
Kentu bZs } 
Alaba 11 28 
l ne 11 194 
Total > 21 LOS, 386 ee 


Furnaces blown in in May include one Lock Ridg 
in the Lehigh Valley, Sheridan in the Lebanon Valley, 
one River in Ohio, Wayne in Michigan, one Bon Air 
and one Rockwood in Tennessee. 

Among the furnaces blown out are Claire in the 
Shenango Valley, Newport in western Pennsylvania, 
one Low Moor, Oriskany and Pulaski in Virginia, Jis« 
in the Hanging Rock district, one spiegel furnac: 
Colorado and one Ensley in Alabama. 


THE RECORD OF PRODUCTION 


Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the 
by Months Since Jar 1, 1912 Gross To 
1913 1914 191 
J 057,911 2,795,331 1,885,054 1,601,421 
} 1 [Q¢ 7 1,888,670 1.674.771 
if 6 2 347.867 063,834 
f i61 2,269,65 2,116,494 
\ 217 2.092.686 63,470 





062 720,209 10,483,932 19,719,990 lf 

i 628,56 1.917.783 2,380,827 

$10 60.646 1.957.645 2,563,420 
\ 15,763 1,995,261 ’ 
S ‘ ) 05.927 1,882 577 ae 
‘ , > 146,261 1,778,186 3, 
t ' 2,200,1 1,518,316 3 
1,983,607 1,515,752 } 

0,724,101 23,049,752 29,662,566 


DIAGRAM OF PIG-IRON PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


The figures for daily average production, 
x January, 1909, are as follows: 


Daily Average ] luction of Coke and Anthracite Py 
t} i? ( » ites 1 Wonths Since Jan ] 


Gross Tons 








09 » 4911 191 191 
96,752 66.384 90,1 51,6 
616 64.090 72.442 92. 59.81 
| + 70.036 77.591 89.147 66, 
792 68,836 79,181 91, 70, 
( 61.079 81.051 91.0 73.0 
64,656 6 59.585 81,358 87 79,3 
67.7 69 841 77.738 82 t 82.6 
\ 67.9¢ t 150 81,046 82 7 64 RO GF 
s 8 65,903 $2,128 83,531 62,753 95,' 
f 67,811 $6,722 82,133 57,361 100,8 
’ f f 166,648 87,697 74,453 50,611 101,24 
2 j iy 65.912 89.766 63,987 $8. 896 103 


The fluctuations in pig-iron production fron 
lary, 1908, to the present time are shown in the : 
panying chart. The figures represented by the 
lines are those of daily average production, by n 
f coke and anthracite iron. The two other cur’ 
the chart represent monthly average prices of 5 
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lease on the Standard Iron Company’s furnace 
odrich, Tenn., under which J. J. Gray, Jr., oper- 
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A New High Point in American Pig-Iron Production—A Daily Rate of 108,099 Tons 
‘ Average Production by Months of Coke and A rac 
Also « Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Found: rm t I 
it Chicago District Furr 
foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and of local ceeding at a rate about 1400 tons greater than at the 
yundry iron at furnace at Chicago. They are beginning of the month 


the weekly market quotations of THE IRON 


New Records at South Bethlehem 
Blast Furnace Notes 
Figures given out by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
how that a number of records at the South Bethlehem 
; ; plant were broken in May. The exceptional perform- 
for several months, expired April 30. In the 


; s ; : ances are indicated in the following: Blast furnaces, 
f the lease the furnace was making ferro- 


total production, 80.171 tons; be 1 previous production, 


orus. The Standard Iron Company is now pro- Q tober. 1915, 79,169 tons. Furnace “A” for month, 
ig iron. 17,212 tons; best previous record, December, 1914, 
furnace of the LaFollette Iron Company at 16,779 tons. Open-hearth furnace No. 3, 14,620 tons 
te, Tenn., will be out of blast this week and a for May; best previous record, March, 1916, 12,693 
of next week for repairs. tons. Merchant mills: 22-in. mill, No. 2, 8181 tons; 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company blew i: best previous record, March, 1916, 7670 ton Saucon 
ord Crane furnace at Radford, Va., June 2. plant, 28-in. structural mill, 8808 tons; best previou 
pig-iron output of the Wheeling Steel & Iror record, March, 1916, 8414 tons. 
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because of a broken cylinder in one of the 
engines of its Martins Ferry blast furnace, 


. lous . ) [2 en 
omewhat in May. The furnace is now operat New Locomotive Orders 


both engines. Locomotive orders thus far in June exceed 115. 
Keystone furnace of the Reading Iron Com maintaining the previous high rate for this year. The 
ading, Pa., idle since February because of at Lehigh Valley has ordered 40 Santa Fe ar d 30 Pacific 
was blown in June 2. It has a weekly ca locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. and 
1800 tons. the American Locomotive Company will build 24 six 
Gary, Ind., furnace was blown in June 1 and wheel locomotives for the Egyptian State Railways and 


furnaces in that group are now in blast. With 7 consolidated type for the Cuban Central Railways 
e at Roading and No. 9 Cambria at Johnstown, The Lehigh Valley has ordered 55 new locomotives in 
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g in since June 1, pig-iron output is now pro- the last eight months, besides the above 
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SPOT PRICES EASIER 


May Shows Heavy Sales and Shipments 


Pig-Iron Output at a New High Mark—Man- 
ganese Supply Increasing 


The tendency of prices for early delivery to ap- 
proach those for forward delivery is more marked 
in the heavier finished lines—particularly in bars 
and structural shapes and to a less degree in plates. 
In that feature of the market close observers are 
confirmed in the judgment recently passed that in 
prices the crest of the wave has been seen. 

Those producers whose policy has been to cater 
to high-priced spot business find now and then that 
they have space, and in such a case the mill makes 
the price, whereas for months the buyer’s eagerness 
has made it. Such orders are not a large factor, 
with most mills well sold into next year, but they 
are indicative. 

Taking pig iron as the measure, May was a 
month of high-rate production, the total being 3,- 
351,073 tons, or 108,099 tons a day, against 3,227.- 
768 tons in April, or 107,592 tons a day, and 107.- 
667 tons a day in March, the previous high rate. 
With 321 furnaces in blast June 1 the capacity ac- 
tive was 108,386 tons a day, against 109,072 tons 
a day for 322 furnaces at the beginning of May. 

Three furnaces have blown in since this month 
opened, so that production is now at the yearly rate 
of about 40,300,000 tons. But furnaces keep going 
out for repairs and on its present base the industry 
strains hard for any output above the 40,000,000-ton 
mark. 

The ferromanganese and spiegeleisen output 
last month was the country’s largest—35,844 tons. 
For 1915 the monthly average was but 19,570 tons. 
The manganese situation, from the standpoint of 
both home production and imports, is working 
easier. . 

Apart from the record output, the chief interest 
in pig iron is in the export business. The week’s 
sales to Italy of Bessemer and basic are put above 
20,000 tons and on further considerable inquiries 
Central Western furnaces have quoted Bessemer 
iron at $21 at furnace. The home pig-iron market 
is dragging, and weakness in Southern iron is more 
pronounced. Around Chicago and in some other dis- 
tricts Southern sellers have a free hand at their 
present prices. 

Recent buying of basic iron in eastern Pennsy!]- 
vania brought out lower prices and both basic and 
foundry irons show a recession there of 25c. to 50c 

More is heard of the offering of higher carbon 
billets and blooms which were not accepted for 
munitions uses, probably 150,000 tons having ac- 
cumulated at large steel works. While not suitable 
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for many common uses, this steel has replaced 
steel billets in some cases, prices ranging from $30 
to $42. Deliveries are better on semi-fini 
steel. Some inquiry has appeared for sheet bars 
on fourth quarter contracts. 

The finished material situation, judged by M:; 
production, shipments and new orders, promises 
no marked change for some months. Generally th 
mills made no gain on orders; some of the largest 
companies ended the month with an_ increase, 
though not a great one, in their obligations. In the 
Chicago district the leading producer, with a Ma 
output of 400,000 tons, broke all records; yet indi- 
cations are that the oversold condition of the mills 
there will be emphasized as summer advances. 

The new Duluth mill, which has sent 25,000 tons 
of steel a month to Chicago, will now finish its own 
product. 

Prompt Bessemer steel bars can now be had at 
2.75c., Pittsburgh, which is a considerable conces- 
sion from the recent price for such delivery; yet 
bars have sold at 2.60c. for the second half of 
1917. For the first half of next year 2.50c. has 
looked high to implement makers, who are still tak- 
ing in bars bought at 1.50c., and agricultural con- 
tracts for 1917 are not closing up rapidly. 

The amount of European business offered the 
steel companies is very large, in spite of much 
threshing over of the same straw. The Russian 
barb wire requirements, which run between 150,000 
and 200,000 tons, may be divided among three or 
four producers. 

High-speed steel has eased off materially and 
is now to be had at $2.75 as against $3.50 at the 
top. Welding high-speed steel tools to low carbon 
steel shanks, the common economy forced by the 
high price, has had its effect on demand. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 6, 1916. 

The usual summer dullness is already being felt in 
the steel trade. New buying is light, but shipments by 
the mills against contracts are heavy and the demands 
on the mills from customers nearly as urgent as at an) 
time for some months. Briefly, the situation is that the 
mills are sold up on practically all forms of finished 
iron and steel for the remainder of the year, while con- 
sumers are largely covered on their needs for a similar 
period and are not buying anything for delivery six to 
nine months ahead at present high prices. There are 
two sets of prices in the market. One set is mill prices, 
which on steel bars and shapes are 2.50c., and on plates 
2.75¢., at mill, these prices being for delivery at con- 
venience of the mill, which would be in last quarter 0! 
this year or first quarter of next year. The other !s 
the warehouse and prompt delivery price, which on stee! 
bars is 3c. and higher; shapes, 3c. to 3.50c., and plates, 
3.50c. to 4c. or higher. Some mills report they have 
made sales of steel bars and shapes at 2.75c., against 
specific jobs for delivery in six or nine months, and on 
plates at 2.75c. They are discouraging customers from 
placing orders for last quarter of this year and first 
quarter of next, knowing that if conditions should ma- 
terially change the material would not be taken out. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


June 7, May 31, May 10, June 9, 
iron, Per Gross Ton 1916. 1916. 1916 g 


1915 
X, Philadelphia. . $20.25 $20.50 $20.50 $14.2 
Valley furnace. 18.00 18.00 18.50 12.7 
Southern, Cin’ti... 17.65 17.90 17.90 12.40 
Birmingham, Ala. 14.75 15.00 15.00 9.50 
furnace, Chicago*. 19.00 19.00 19.00 13.00 
del’'d eastern Pa.. 20.00 20.50 20.50 13.50 
Valley furnace.... 18.00 18.00 18.00 z 
Pittsburgh 21.95 21.95 21.95 14.7 
ble Bess., Ch’'go* 19.50 19.50 19.50 13.00 
rge, Pittsburgh 18.70 18.7¢ 18.70 13.45 
reoal, Chicago 19.7 19.7 19.75 ».% 
Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
billets, Pittsburgh. . 15.00 $5.00 ' 
ts, Pittsburgh $2.01 $2.00 $5.08 20.00 
eet bars, P’gh $2.00 $2.00 5.00 21.00 
g billets, base, P’gh 69.0¢ 69.00 69.00 26.00 
billets, Phila 20.00 20.00 20.00 ba 
rods, Pittsburgh 3.00 60.00 60.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Ce 
heavy, at mill 1.47% 1.4744 1.471 
ls, heavy, at mill 1.56% L.o64, L.5b6 4%, 
Philadelphia. 2.659 2.659 2.659 1.174 
I Pittsburgh... 2.60 2.60 2.60 1.2 
Chicago... 2.35 2.0” -.00 1.20 
Pittsburgh. 75 » 0 > an 1.20 
rs, New York.... 2.919 3.169 169 1.369 
tes, Pittsburgh 5.75 3.75 3.75 1 
tes, New York 119 19 3.919 
etc., Pittsburgh. . 2.60 2.60 60 2 
etc., New York 2.669 2.769 2.769 1.369 
grooved steel, P’gh ) 2.0 2.08 1.15 
eared steel, P’gh a.4% 2.4d «.49 wal 
ps, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.75 0 1.3 


iverage switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
igo district is 50c. per ton 


on pig iron, steel and finished material are firm 
absence of new buying, but it is believed that top 
s have been reached on practically everything and, 
the lull in new buying, there may be slight reces- 
before long. The local scrap market is badly de- 
ralized, heavy melting steel having been offered as 
as $16; but prices on coke are firm, due to the coal 
Several contracts for furnace coke have been 

for last half of the year. 


Pig Iron.—Local inquiry for Bessemer and basic iron 
iiet, but there is a heavy export demand for Bes- 
, one inquiry calling for 10,000 tons and another 
000 tons, both for Italy. The larger inguiry will 
e considered by important producers as they pre- 
to conserve their supply. Sellers of Bessemer iron 
they have no trouble in getting $21 from domestic 
imers, and they feel they should get $21.50 or 
er for export. We note a sale of 1000 tons of 
dard Bessemer iron for export at $21.50, Valley 
ice. The situation in Bessemer iron is tight, and 
ittle is available for prompt delivery. The supply 
sic iron is larger than that of Bessemer, and sev- 
fairly heavy sales have been made at $18 and 
5, Valley furnace. Southern foundry iron is being 
ed in the Pittsburgh district as low as $14, Bir- 
ham, equal to $18.55, Pittsburgh. This competition 
g felt by Valley foundry iron, on which prices 
y fairly firm. Resale foundry iron is still being 
1 in this market on the basis of $18 to $18.25, 
furnace, but some furnaces are holding No. 2 
ry firm at $18.50, Valley furnace. W. P. Snyder 
report the average price on Bessemer iron in May 
e been $20.83 at Valley furnace, an increase over 
‘f 13¢., and on basic $18.16 at Valley furnace, an 
se over April of 16c. We quote Bessemer iron 
; basic, $18; gray forge, $17.75 to $18; No. 2 foun- 
‘18 to $18.50, and malleable Bessemer, $18.50 to 
at Valley furnace, the freight rate to the Pitts- 
or Cleveland district being 95c. per gross ton. 


‘illets and Sheet Bars.—An authority in the trade 
tes that there are 150,000 tons or more of re- 
| shell steel in the form of ingots and slabs offered 
; market, and sales of such steel have been made 
e way from $30 to $42 per ton. The prices ob- 


June Via May 1 pune 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1916 1916 i91¢ 191 

Per Lb. to Large Buyer: Cent Cents Cents Cent 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 90 ~.94 «v0 1.75 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 1.7 1.7 4.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
Cut 1 ls, Pittsburgh 
Fence wire, base, P’e) { ! ! 

Barb wire, galv P’ gl 
Old Material, Per Gross T 
lro rail Chicag is.50 
on rails, Philadelphia ; 
Carwheels, Chicago , 
Carwheels, Philadelphia Lé t 
Heavy steel scra] Pgh 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 6.0 Lf 7.0 100 
Hieavy steel scrap, Ch’go J 6 
No cast, Pittsburgh l 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia l 
NO, ] t. Ch , t ton) ] 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at O 
Furnace coke, prompt $2.75 $ : 
Furnace OKE future ' v 1.6 
Foundr coke ture 2.50 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cent Cents Cent Cents 
Lake copper New York s a v 
Electrolyti pper, N. ¥ f 8.5 1.621 
Spelter, St. Louis ! 6.4 00 
Spelter New Yorl L3.t +. Of 00 6.00 
Le St. Louis 6.8 7.21 ve 8TH 
Lead, New York if 6.00 
Tit [ew York ,4 if 19.7 in. O00 
Antimor Asiatic, N. Y 4 f 00 56.51 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box,P’gh 85.75 ; $5.0 $3.10 


tained depend entirely on the quantity of steel offered, 
the form it is in and whether it is suitable for use by the 
intending purchaser. For users of ordinary soft Bes 
semer and open-hearth steel this rejected steel would 
not be of service, but the fact that such large quanti- 
ties are being offered is having the effect of easing up 
the general market on open-hearth steel An export 
ifiquiry is in the market for 10,000 tons of 9 to 10 in. 
square ingots, 4% to 5 ft. long, for shipment to Italy, 
this being rerolling steel. There has been more do 
mestic inquiry for steel in the past week, and prices on 
soft open-hearth billets and bars range from $40 to $45 
per ton at mill. A large amount of new capacity in 
open-hearth steel has come in the market lately, and 
deliveries to consumers are better than for some time. 
We quote soft open-hearth billets and sheet bars at 
$42 to $43; Bessemer billets, $45; Bessemer sheet bars, 
$45, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown district. 
We quote forging billets at $69 for sizes up to but not 
including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the 
reguiar extras being charged for larger sizes and 
higher carbons. Forging billets running above 0.25 and 
up to 0.60 carbon take $1 extra. 

Ferroalloys.—Inquiry for ferromanganese for prompt 
shipment is quiet, and fears of a shortage in supply 
have about disappeared. Sales of carload lots of 80 per 
cent domestic ferromanganese for prompt shipment are 
reported at $250 to $300 per ton. It is said some con- 
tracts for English 80 per cent ferromanganese for deliv- 
ery in first half of 1917 have been made on the basis of 
$175, seaboard, but without guarantee as to deliveries. 
Domestic 80 per cent ferromanganese in large lots, run- 
ning 500 tons and over, is offered at about $200, sea- 
board, and in small lots $225 to $250. Spiegeleisen, run- 
ning 18 to 22 per cent, is offered at about $55, and 25 to 
35 per cent at about $60 per ton at furnace. One fur- 
nace making Bessemer ferrosilicon has been cutting reg- 
ular prices about $2 per ton for delivery over remainder 
of the year. We quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $85 for 
lots up to 100 tons, over 100 tons and up to 600 tons, 
$84, and over 600 tons, $83, all per gross ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. Prices of Bessemer ferrosilicon for delivery over 
remainder of the year are now quoted as follows: 9 per 
cent, $32; 10 per cent, $33; 11 per cent, $34; 12 per cent, 
$35; 13 per cent, $36.50; 14 per cent, $38.50; 15 per cent, 
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$40.50, and 16 per cent, $43. Seven per cent silvery for 
the same delivery is $28.50; 8 per cent, $29; 9 per cent, 
$29.50; 10 per cent, $30; 11 per cent, $31, and 12 per 
cent, $32. All these prices are f.o.b. at furnace, Jackson 
or New Straitsville, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky.; each of these 
points having a freight rate of $2 per gross ton to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel Rails.—Only small lots of standard section rails 
are being placed, but it is of interest to note that the 
Carnegie Stee] Company has its entire output of stand- 
ard sections sold up through third quarter of 1917 and 
has already in hand specifications for most of the con- 
tracts for these rails. The new demand for light rails 
from the coal-mining and lumber interests is fairly 
heavy, but from the traction companies is light. New 
orders and specifications for light rails in the past week 
were about 4000 tons. We quote light rails as follows: 
25 to 45 lb. sections, 2.10c.; 16 and 20 lb., 2.15¢e.; 12 and 
14 lb., 2.20c., and 8 and 10 Ib., 2.25c., in carloads and up 
to 100 tons. An advance of 5c. per 100 lb. is charged for 
less than carloads and down to 3 tons, while under 3 
tons an additional 5c. is charged. We quote standard 
section rails of Bessemer stock at 1.47%c., and open- 
hearth steel, 1.56%c., Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—An item of interest is that the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad for its Lines East is in the market for 5000 
70-ton steel gondola cars, and the Virginian Railway is 
reported in the market for 1500 50-ton steel gondola 
ears. The latter road has just ordered experimentally 
four steel coal cars of 120 tons capacity each, the order 
for one car each having been placed with the Standard 
Steel Car Company, Cambria Steel Company, Pressed 
Steel Car Company and Virginia Bridge & Iron Works. 
The Pressed Steel Car Company has taken 15 express 
cars for the Seaboard Air Line. The mill price on 4-in. 
and heavier steel plates is 2.75c. for delivery in last 
quarter of 1916 and first quarter of 1917. For shipment 
in six to eight weeks mills quote 3.50c. to 4c., and sales 
are being made at these prices. Two of the leading plate 
mills are sold out for this year and are taking orders fo1 
first quarter of next year at 2.75c. at mill. 

Structural Material.—A large producer outside this 
district is understood to be offering steel shapes for 
delivery in four to six weeks at 3.50c. to 4c. at mill 
and has taken some orders at these prices. A _ local 
interest has taken 1000 tons of steel for bridge work 
for a prominent road, but new inquiry in the past wee} 
has been quiet. Two local fabricators are bidding o1 
about 75,000 tons of shapes for work in New Yor} 
City. We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 
2.50¢c. to 2.75c. at mill for delivery in third and fourth 
quarters, while small lots from stock are held at 3.25 

up to 4c., prices depending entirely on the size of the 
order and how soon deliveries are wanted. 

Sheets.—The new demand for light black and gal 
vanized sheets is quiet, and in some sections there i 
more desire on the part of the mills to sell. On bl 


annealed, electrical and other special sheets prices are 


strong, with the mills practically sold up for the re 
mainder of this year. Prices on galvanized sheets ars 
weak, but most mills are not trying to sell, preferring 


to put the steel into other grades of sheets on which 


there is more profit. A large contract for blue anneale 


sheets, running from July 1 for an entire year, said 


to have been closed lately at about 3.25c. at mill. We 


quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 and 10 gage, at 3c. 


to 3.25c., some mills quoting as high as 3.50c. Ws 
quote No. 28 Bessemer black sheets at 2 


open-hearth, 3c. to 3.10c.; No. 28 galvanized Bessemer 


stock, 4.75c. to 4.85c., and open-hearth, 4.90c. to 5c. Ws 


quote Nos. 22 and 24 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. 


and A.. 2.70c.; Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 2.85: 
No. 29, 2.95c., and No. 30, 3c. 
load and larger lots, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate. 
close to $6 per base box, with the supply light for ds 





livery over the remainder of this year. In fact, three 
or four of the largest makers say they have their entirs 
output sold up for the remainder of the year, and can- 
not sell any more at any price. A sale is reported of 
8000 boxes for export at close to $6.50 at mill. We now 
quote from stock at $5.75 to $6, and for export, $6.25 


uc 


ZV7UC. tO 35c., and 


These prices are itor car 


The domestic market on tin plate is 
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to $6.50, per base box, at mill. Prices on tern 

are higher, and we quote 8-lb. coated ternes at 0) 
to $8.75 for 200 lb., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 lb., a 

at maker’s mill. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel_—Additional contract 
been placed for delivery in last half of the year 
base per 100 lb., and we also note small lots f: 
livery in three to four months at $6.50 to $6.75. M 
eannot possibly make deliveries on new orders 
the last quarter of this year, several stating they have 
their output practically sold up for the entire 
Extras, standard with all the mills, were printed 
full on page 810 in the March 30 issue of THE [ron 
AGE. 


Skelp.—The two or three local makers have 
output sold up for the remainder of this year. Th 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company expects to be rolling 
skelp in its new mills at Woodlawn, Pa., in August 
September, and will likely be making pipe about Oct 
Prices are very firm. We quote grooved steel skelp at 
2.35¢e. to 2.40c.; sheared steel skelp, 2.45c. to 2.) 
grooved iron skelp, 2.70c. to 2.80c., and sheared 
skelp, 3c. to 3.10c., all delivered to consumers’ mi 
the Pittsburgh district. 


Railroad Spikes.—The Boston & Maine Railroad 
an inquiry in the market for 10,000 kegs of spikes 
1917 delivery. New buying has been light for 
time, and prices are only fairly strong, one or 
makers quoting at slightiy less than what are rega 
as regular prices. We quote: 


Standard railroad spikes, 444 x 9/16 in. and larger, $2.6 
7 railroad spikes, %4 and 7/16 in., $2.75 base; ra 
kes *% in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat spikes, $2 


ull per 100 Ib., f.0.b, Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts—The new demand is only fairly 
heavy, as consumers are covered over the remainder of 
this year and makers are sold up for the same period. 
Export inquiry is fairly active and prices are firm. 
Discounts in effect from May 19, which the makers 
state are for prompt acceptance only, are as follows, 
delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where the actual 
freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 
days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 per 
ll, cut thread, 50; large, 40. 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 i 
per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 5; large, 40 and 1 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, small, 40, 10 and per 
rge, 35 and & 
Blank bolts, 40 and 10 per cent; bolt ends, with h.p. nuts 
1( nd 10; with cp. nuts, 35 and 5. Rough stud bolts, 
I crews (cone or gimlet point), 50 and 10 
Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent Cut 
ind point set screws, case hardened, 60. Square and |! 
son head cap screws, 55. Flat, button, round or fillister 
rews. 30 
Nuts, h.p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list; hex 
off; c.p.c. and t. sq. tapped or blank, $2.60 off; hex, 
sel inished hex., 60 and 10 per cent; finished and 
hardened, 60 and 10 
Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 i 
r cent 


Wire Rods.—Export inquiries for wire rods are 
heavy, and it is said amount at present to 25,000 
30,000 tons. Local: makers are not selling for ex! 
as they are filled up on all they can make for the 
regular customers and for their own needs for p! 
tically the remainder of the year. A wide range 
prices is being quoted. For soft Bessemer, open-heart 
and chain rods, prices are all the way from $55 or less 
ip to $65 per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—The new demand is only 
heavy, consumers of wire and wire nails being covere¢ 
or the next two or three months. Specificat 
against contracts are reported as coming in quite fre 

One mill that has no wire or wire nails to offé 

delivery before last quarter of this year is quoting 
52.60 and as high as $2.70 on wire nails, and is s2@¢ 
to have taken business at those prices. Regular prices 
in effect from May 1 are as follows: Wire nails, 52. 
to $2.60 per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, taking 
an advance over this price of $2, and shorter than | !. 


1 


$2.50. Plain annealed wire, $2.45 per 100 Ib.; £8 
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d wire, $3.15; galvanized barb wire and fence 

$3.35; painted barb wire, $2.65; polished fence 
s, $2.65; cement coated nails, $2.50, base, all f.o.b. 
irgh, with freight added to point of delivery, 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
ints on woven wire fencing are now 61% per cent 

for carload lots, 60% per cent for 1000-rod lots 
146 per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


ron and Steel Bars.—Contracts from large con- 
s of steel bars for delivery in the last quarter of 
year and first quarter of 1917 are said to have been 
at 2.50c. at mill. Implement makers are now 
to cover on their needs for first half of next 
and on such business the mills are reported quot- 
2.50e. and higher at mill. Heavy inquiries are in 
the market for steel rounds for shrapnel, but local mills, 
from one producer, are not figuring actively on 
e, as they do not have the steel to spare. The new 
d for iron bars is fair, most consumers being 
ed for four or five months. We quote steel bars 
0c. to 2.75c. at mill for delivery at convenience 
e seller, which would not be before last quarter of 
wv first quarter of 1917. Small lots for fairly 
pt shipment bring 3c. to 3.25c. at mill. We quote 
ed iron bars at 2.60c. to 2.65c., and railroad test 
, 2.70. to 2.80c. at mill. 
Rivets.—The new demand is fairly active, but con- 
s are covered over the remainder of this year and 
ers of rivets report they are sold up on practically 
they can make for the same period. There is some 
inquiry. Several shipments to India and South 
erica of three or four carloads have recently been 
de by local makers. We quote buttonhead structural 
ets, % in. in diameter and larger, at $4 per 100 lb., 
e, and conehead boiler rivets, same sizes, $4.10 per 
 lb., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms are 30 days net, 
e-half of 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 
Shafting.—There is not much new buying, as con- 
rs are covered for months ahead and makers have 
output sold up for the remainder of the year. 
eral contracts for shafting for last quarter have 
made at 20 and also at 15 per cent off list. We 
te cold-rolled shafting at 20 to 15 per cent off in 
ad lots for delivery in last quarter of this year 
first quarter of 1917, and 10 per cent off in less 
carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
of delivery. 


rie 


Hoops and Bands.—For delivery at convenience of 

|, we quote hoops and bands at 2.50c. to 2.75c., 

extras on the latter as per the steel bar card, 

for reasonably prompt shipment 2.75c. to 3c. is 

1. As most consumers are covered over the re- 

ler of the year, there is little new buying but 
fications against contracts are reported heavy. 


Cotton Ties.—No price has yet been fixed for this 
and this may not be done for two or three 
It is believed the price will be close to $1.25 
bundle, against 85c. last year. 

Merchant Steel—Several mills report that their 
it and shipments in May were heavier than in any 
revious month, and they are slowly catching up 

k orders, but are still behind in shipments 10 to 
eeks or longer. Consumers are well covered for 
nainder of the year and only small lots are being 
which prices for indefinite delivery are about 
ows: Iron-finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 
base; under % x 1% in., 2.50c.; planished tire, 
channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 2.85c. to 2.95c.; 
and larger, 3.25c.; toe chalk, 2.95c. to 3.05c., 
flat sleigh shoe, 2.70c.; concave and convex, 2.75c.; 
shoe, tapered or bent, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; spring 
2.95c. to 3.05c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 





Wrought Pipe—lIron and steel oil country goods 
een advanced from $4 to $5 per ton, this applying 
and gas line pipe, drive pipe and tubing, up to 

diameter. No changes have been made in prices 
dard iron and steel pipe, but the market is firm. 
emand for material from the oil and gas fields is 
heavy and also for standard pipe. Most mills 
d up for three or four months and on some sizes 
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of lap weld pipe for practically the remainder of the 
year. Discounts now in effect on black and galvanized 
iron and steel pipe are printed on another page. 
Boiler Tubes.—On iron and steel tubes makers are 
sold up for practically the remainder of the year and 
consumers are covered for the same period, so that new 
buying is light. Prices are firm. Discounts on iron 
and steel tubes are given on another page. 
Coke.—July 1 is close at hand, and as a result users 
of blast-furnace coke that have not covered for last halt 
of the year are taking more interest in the market and 
negotiations are on involving large quantities for ship- 
ment over the last half of the year. One leading con- 
sumer is reported to have contracted for upward of 
25,000 tons of furnace coke that has a very high repu- 
tation for quality at about $2.65 per net ton at oven. 
Another contract, for about 15,000 tons per month for 
last half of the year, has also been placed. 
ducers of 





Most pro- 
high-grade furnace coke are holding it at 
$2.75 per net ton for last half, but this price might be 
slightly shaded for desirable business. Reports are that 
the coal miners are going back to work in a few days, 
but this is not verified. The report, however, had 
the effect of slightly weakening prices on furnace coke 
for spot shipment, but this has again given way to de- 
cided strength. We quote best grades of furnace coke 
for prompt shipment at $2.75 at oven, and note a sale 
of 75 cars, or close to 2500 tons, at this advanced 
price. We quote best grades of foundry coke for spot 
shipment at $3 to $3.25, and on contract for last half 
of the year $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton at oven. The 
Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke in the 
upper and lower Connellsville regions for the week 
ended May 27 as 426,812 net tons, an increase over the 
previous week of 2371 tons. 

Old Material.—The local scrap market is badly de- 
moralized, largely due to the fact that a leading con- 
sumer that bought heavy steel scrap very largely sev- 
eral months ago is now rejecting great quantities, 
which are being offered on the market at practically 
any prices that can be obtained for it. It is said that 
much of the scrap being shipped to this consumer for 
some time has not been up to the standard required, and 
that 700 cars or more have been rejected. Local con- 
sumers are not buying, the only sales for some little 
time having been made in the Youngstown and Sharon 
districts. Under present conditions, prices of scrap are 
largely nominal. Heavy steel scrap, it is claimed, of 
inferior grade has been offered at $16, but high-grade 
steel scrap would probably bring $16.50 to $17. We 
note a sale of 200 tons of low phosphorus melting stock 
at $20.50, delivered. 





Dealers quote for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh and nearby districts that take the 
rates of freight, per gross ton, as follows: 


same 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuber 





ville Follansbee, Brackenridgs 

Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 

Pittsburgh, delivered $16 to $16 
No. 1 foundry cast . 16.00to 16.5 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

Franklin, Pa - 16.50to 16.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 15.00to 15.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 

district ] 00 to 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 12.00 to 2.26 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 14.25to 14.50 
Railroad grate bar 2.00toO 12.25 
Low phosphorus melt 0 
Iron car axles 50to 26.00 
Steel car axles 5.00 to 18.50 
Locomotive axles, steel 5.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap 13.50to 14.00 
Machine-shop turning .2 
Old carwheels : 15.00 to 15.25 
Cast-iron borings 9.2 
*Sheet bar crop ends 18.50to 18.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.25 to 19.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings 12.00to 12.2 
Heavy breakable cast scray 14.00to 14.50 


*Shipping point 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company has in- 
stalled a large rotary kiln at its plant at Chester, Pa., 
for calcining raw magnesite. Previous to the war this 


material was imported already calcined, but now the 
company is receiving from Greece large quantities, the 
bulk of the amount it uses, in the raw or unburned con- 
dition, necessitating calcining here. 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 7, 1916.—(By Wire.) 

The largest producer again broke its record for 
monthly production and shipments, its output in May 
having been over 400,000 tons. This is practically one- 
third more than the production upon which sales esti- 
mates were made some months ago. In this perform- 
ance, which has been aided, through several months, 
by the receipt of steel from Duluth to the amount of 
about 25,000 tons per month, the leading interest is 
paralleled in less degree by the majority of mills, yet 
it is now apparent that a great deal of steel ordered 
some time ago on the expectation of three, four, five or 
six months’ delivery will not be forthcoming on that 
schedule. The oversold condition of the mills promises 
to be more pointedly in evidence in the remainder of 
the year than it has been up to this time, and matters 
will not be helped by the fact that consumers have not 
always specified promptly, and the mills, to keep their 
operations balanced, have been taking additional busi- 
ness that has offered under favorable conditions of 
specifications and price. A refutation of reports of 
easier conditions is also had in the placing last week o 
a total of nearly 20,000 tons of the heavier steel prod- 
ucts, largely bars, on the basis of 2.50c., Pittsburgh, 
for deliveries at mill convenience through next winter. 
These purchases are understood to have been made by 
large buyers who had been previously unable to secure 
material sufficient to meet orders on their books. 

Little further progress has been made by the im 
plement interests in getting under cover for first half. 
The fact that some of the largest interests who bought 
very heavily in anticipation of the advancing market 
will carry over considerable quantities of bars and are 
therefore showing little concern, coupled with the un- 
assailable position of the mills on the basis of the 2.50c. 
price, appears to be retarding negotiations. In con- 
trast, some additional mills are taking contracts for 
first half structural shapes, specifications to be entered 
during the last half. Forging billets in large quantity 
were sold last week at $60 base, and another inquiry for 
10,000 tons of low carbon billets on which similar prices 
were quoted is noted. The Duluth mill is now operating 
its finishing mills and has discontinued shipment of 
steel to Chicago. The pig-iron market is exceedingly 
quiet, as is the old material market also, prices for the 
latter having suffered another decline of approximately 
50c. per ton. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for pig iron of all grade 
shrunk in volume to proportions as restricted as the 
leanest experiences of this market. From the stand 
point of the producers, this ur satisfactory condition is 
augmented by the holding up of shipments by foundri¢ 
whose operations are « irtailed because of labor diff 
culties, while at the same time the outlook is bright 
in the promise of renewed buying to cover the exc 
orders on the books of the melters. Northern furnaces 
are sufficiently fortified in their future sales 
disturbed in their views as to prices thus far, but the 
willingness of Southern interests t ell into this terri 
tory at prices which will take whatever business does 


appear, coupled with the disarrangement of shipping 
schedules by reason of requests for postponeme 
being observed with some concer? On Souther 
$14.75 for No. 2 at Birmingham can be done and 


spot shipment iron as well, with $15 the going pric: 
last half delivery. For Lake Superior charcoal 
we quote delivery prices at Chicago to include a freight 


rate of $1.75. The following quotations are for iro: 


delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for Nort} 
ern foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which 
are f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching cha? 
averaging 50c. per ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos 

Lake Superior charce Ni 

Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 a is 

Northern coke foundr Ni 

Northern coke found NY, 

Northern coke four N 

Southern coke, No 

Southern coke, No 

Malleable Bessemer » re 

Basic ,00to 19.50 

Low phosphorus iNNto 2600 

Silvery, 8 per cent i aaah 1.50 


3Zessemer ferrosilico! 


(By Mail) 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroad buy 
been a negligible factor in the week’s activity 
interesting, however, that such buying as has 
been done is admittedly far short of what will b: 
sary to cover the extension work planned. Quot 
are as follows: Standard railroad spikes, 2.75c. 
track bolts with square nuts, 3.25c. to 3.50c., bas« 
carload lots, Chicago; tie-plates, $50, f.o.b. mill, 1 
standard section, Bessemer rails, Chicago, $33, 
open hearth, $35; light rails, 25 to 45 lIb., $40; 1 
lb., $41; 12 lb., $42; 8 lb, $43; angle bars, 2c., C} 


Structural Material—Those mills which h ri 
served space for the rolling of structural steel for th 


trade during the winter of 1916-17 are now takin 
tracts for rollings in that general period with the 
lation that specifications must be in, in full, befor 
close of the last half. As yet no great quantity of 
terial has been booked, nor is the tonnage likely to ru 
to large figures. It is already apparent that mills, gen- 
erally speaking, will run behind their delivery promise 
and the third quarter seems likely to bring increased 
inconvenience to those who have been awaiting ste: 
New contracts for fabricated material naturally 
tinue very few. The Texas Company, Port Arthur, 
Tex., has bought 600 tons of I-beams, columns and 
trusses and the Merchants Central Heating Company 
Spokane, Wash., 250 tons for a heating station. We 
quote for Chicago delivery of structural steel from 
mill 2.689¢. 

\\ uote for Chicago delivery of structural steel 

Plates.—The buying of plates for miscellaneous pur- 
poses is not in large volume though continuous, yet it 
outruns the available supply. For third quarter de- 
livery the mills catering to prompt requirements ar 
getting 3.75c. to 4c., Pittsburgh, without great difficulty. 
We quote for Chicago delivery of plates from mill o: 
contracts 3.089¢c. and for prompt shipment 3.939c. to 


4.189¢. 


W ote oO cl igo delivery of plates out of ot 


Sheets.—Inquiry for sheets in heavy gages conti 
plentiful and persistent. One day’s inquiry received b; 
1 single interest totaled 1400 tons, while a smaller mi 
took 500 tons in the week. Demand is largely from th 
ailroads, tank builders and the general manufacturing 
trade As contrasted with the prices for this grade ot! 
sheets, ranging from 3.15c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh, th 
quotations for one-pass sheets on the basis of 2.75 
for No. 28 speak for themselves of the unusual situati: 
that obtains. For these lighter gages 2.85c. is the con 
mon price and 2.75c. has been done on more attracti' 
business. The decline in spelter, while it has be¢ 
followed by somewhat lower prices for galvanized 
sheets, 4.75c., Pittsburgh, having been done, has brough' 

t little business, because of the expectation of 
lower quotations. We quote for Chicago delivery, blu 
annealed, No. 16 and heavier, 3.089c. to 3.339c.; | 
annealed, No. 17 and lighter, 2.939c. to 3.039c.; No. 25 
ralvanized, 4.939c. to 5.039c. 


We ote for ¢ go delivery of sheets out of sto 
ppl g on bundles of 25 or more, as 
ne 3.400¢ No. 28 black +10 
zed 1O<« to 5.50¢ 


Bars.—Some business in iron bars is reported 
the week on the basis of 2.45c. and 2.50c., Chicago, 
third quarter delivery, shipments for this month st 


; 


taking the 2.35c. price. The week also brought 


arge purchases of steel bars for delivery at mill con 
venience in the first quarter on the basis of 2.9" 

Pittsburgh, purchases representing added requirement 
f ly 


of large buyers who had been unable to secure as mu 
tonnage as desired for the last half. Demand for bars 
for reinforcing purposes is not as heavy as it has bee! 
and there is still some evidence of the selling of 
formed bars at more favorable prices than obtain f 
plain material from mill, a condition understood to reP- 
resent the taking of profits by the manufacturers 
special bars on low-priced contracts, soon to expire. A" 
inquiry for 1000 tons of reinforcing steel for St. Pau 
delivery is noted. We quote, mill shipment, Chicago, 








e 8, 1916 


ws: Bar iron, minimum, 2.35c. to 2.50c.; soft steel 

2.689c.; nominal on contracts, 3.18c. for prompt 
nent; hard steel bars, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; shafting, in 
ads, 20 per cent off; less carloads, 15 per cent off. 


quote store prices for Chicago delivery Soft steel 


1 O« bar iron, 3.10 reinforcing bars, 3.10c., base 


extra for twisting in sizes 44 in. and over and usual 

ras for smaller sizes; shafting 10 per cent above list 
Rivets and Bolts.—The selling of rivets was active 
week, one interest recording sales of 2000 tons, 
business going on the basis of 3.75c., Pittsburgh. 
cifications for bolts and nuts are being received in 
| volume, but there is little contracting at the re- 
advance in prices, that level being as yet largely 
inal. We quote carriage bolts up to % x 6 in.,, 
ed thread, 50-10-5; cut thread, 50-5; larger sizes, 
machine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled thread, with 
pressed square nuts, 50-10-10; cut thread, 50-10; 
ver sizes, 40-10-5; gimlet point coach screws, 60; 
pressed nuts, square, $2.90 off per 100 lb.; hexagon, 
0) off. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 3.50c. to 3.75c., 
e, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. addi- 





ote out of store Structural rivets, 3.50: 

60 machine bolts up to *% x 4 in., 60-10 

10: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in 60 larger 
oft hot pressed nuts, square $3.25, and hexagon 
! 00 lb., lag serews, 65 


Wire Products.—Conditions in the wire trade are fol- 

ng a routine which affords little occasion for com- 

The demand, where new inquiry appears, is most 

gely for plain wire and wire nails. We quote as fol- 

Plain wire, No. 8 and coarser, base, $2.639; wire 

s, $2.689; painted barb wire, $2.839; galvanized barb 

re, $3.539; polished staples, $2.839; galvanized staples, 
539, all Chicago. 

Old Material—Buyers of scrap appear to be able to 

t their purchases to the buying of only what may be 

ffered under the necessity of selling, and in consequence 

eir offers are lower following each transaction. The 

pply of locomotive tires appears limited, as a sale 

made by a railroad at an advance over last week, 

ough another lot went at $19.25. Iron rails were 

ight last week at $19. In a number of other trans- 

tions the prices secured by the railroads are approxi 

tely those at which dealers are turning over the ma- 

als to consumers, so rapidly has the market been 

ning. The general level of prices has declined 

rly 50c. per ton. While some of the railroads are 

posed to withhold their scrap from the market in the 

- of an upward turn, offerings this week do not evi- 

e any general policy in this direction. The Santa Fe 

1500 tons; the Soo Line, 1000 tons; Chicago & 

n, 800 tons; the Wabash, an unusually large list of 

' tons, including 1600 tons of wheels and 1300 tons 

ought scrap, and the Pennsylvania Lines a large 

We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago 

cinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as 


Per Gross Ton 


rails ..+.$18.50 to $19.00 

ng rails : 19.50 to 20.50 
rwheels ‘ eee er eee vy 

el rails, rerolling oees 16.758to 17.25 
steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.50to 17.00 
melting steel scrap ‘ : 15.00 to 1 ) 

gs vitches and guards, cut apart 15.00to 1 } 
ling steel 14.00 to 14.50 

ie turnings 19.00 to 10.50 


Per Net Ton 








gles and splice bars......... $18.25 to $18.7 
rch bars and transoms.. 19.50to 2 
> BE DE eo caes aneues 14.50 to 
ir axles 23.25 to 
] it MR 6 cess kinks eee 22.75 to 23 
railroad wrought ‘ — . 15.50to 16.00 
2 railroad wrought ....cseseces 14.00 to 14.2 
SOTHO satsveee 14.25 to 1.50 
nd flues 11.00to 11.50 
busheling iP -awd ee do ene 12.50 to 75 
RP a ee eee 8.50to 8.7 
knuckles and couplers ........ 15.00 to 15.25 
a pak oo ee ... 15.75 to 16.00 
boilers, cut to sheets and rings 9.75to 10.25 
Been eee i 14.00 to 14.5 
otive tires, smooth ......... . 19.25to 19.7 
hine shop turnings ......... sce Drew 25 
St DOFIROD. 2 oidsss dad cdeee cds tne 5.75 to 6.25 
NO. 1 GBeE GOPED 2.0 b cc dotccduesossc 12.00to 12.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 10.00to 10.50 
Tate VAER §.cvetosevraecdcdaweesear 10.25 to 10.50 
AO GOOD. as anch cess tetesesaeeues 10.00to 10.50 
ilroad malleable ..........«see+. 12.00to 12.50 
\gricultural malleable ........+.+++: 10.75 to 11.25 
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Cast-Iron Pipe.—At St. Paul, Minn., bids are being 
received on 1100 tons; at Waukegan, Ill., on 440 tons, 
and at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., on 370 tons. At Morris, 
Minn., a contract was placed with the leading interest 
for 200 tons. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chi 
cago: Water pipe, 4 in., $33.50 to $34; 6 in. and larger, 
$30.50 to $31, with $1 extra for class A water pipe and 
gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 6, 1916 

Current demand for some steel products, notably 
structural shapes, is lighter, but the mills are far from 
being free of distress in making deliveries. Plates are 
as active as ever, and makers are still apportioning 
deliveries among their customers Prices show little 
impairment. Foreign demand for steel and for pig 
iron is surging in stronger than ever, and despite high 
ocean freights a larger business would be done were 
it not for the desirability of caring for home consum 
ers. Not only. are producers glad to avoid the in 
tricacies of the export trade, but they also have an eye 
on supplying domestic consumers who can be counted 
on for repeat orders. Foundry pig iron is dull, and 
expected to remain so for a few weeks. Scattered lots 


have been placed at concessions in price. The feature 
of the week has been continued discussion of the buy 
ing of basic by the Maryland Steel Compar y Over 


10,000 tons is known to have been supplied at a low 
price by an eastern Pennsylvania steel company. The 
future of the ore supply is attracting attention, some 
authorities holding that a shortage in the latter part 
of this year is inevitable. Ferromanganese is in good 
supply and easier. Coke shows more strength and it 
future is rendered uncertain because of labor troubles 
in the coal fields. The old material market is stagnant. 


Pig Iron.—A great deal of conjecture, with few 
facts, has been going the rounds of the trade in the 
past week in regard to the purchase of several thou 
sand tons of basic by the Maryland Steel Company. It 
can be said, if not authoritatively, that upward of 
10,000 tons was sold to the purchasing company by ar 
eastern Pennsylvania steel company, and that the price 
was low, though how far below the recent market 
not stated. Other lots are understood to have beer 
taken also, and the buying is not yet concluded. It has 
been inferred that delivery would be at Sparrows 
Point, but it is possible that some of the iron will go 
to the Bethlehem Steel Company or to some of its cus 
tomers. It is not long since the Bethlehem Steel Com 
pany bought iron to fill some of its contracts with basic 
consumers. Foundry iron has been extremely dull, 
with few inquiries, and these scattered. Odd lots have 
been offered at concessions. There have been some 
sales, and $20.25 to $20.75 about represents the range 
of eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X. Some of the trade 
believe the present dullness will last until well into 
July. Should there develop a market for spot iron, 
it is conceded that prices will advance quickly. Already 
there is a shortage of steel-making iron, which is not 
surprising in view of the enormous consumption. From 
Italy, France, England and Japan inquiry is heavy for 
special Bessemer and malleable, and some good sales 
of washed metal have been made for export. Special 
Bessemer for export has been quoted at $26.26, New 
York, and malleable at $20.75, New York. British 
consumers continue to inquire for iron that approxi- 
mates their hematite, the price of which a recent cable 
put at £7 2s. 6d. Producers of standard low-phos- 
phorus are principally engaged in making deliveries. 
Their quotation is unchanged at $34 to $35, Philadel- 
phia. Lebanon low-phosphorus is quiet at $30 to $32, 
furnace, the makers being well sold up. Quotations 
for standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards, prompt 
shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa., Né 2 X foundry.... $20.25 to$ 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 plain..... ; ou 20.00 to 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry.. : ok 21.2 
Virginia, No. 2 plain ; ; . - ; 20.75 
Gray forge < s hice . 19.50 
Basic . ‘ be 20.00to 20.50 
Standard low phosphorus ........«.. 34.00to 25.00 


Iron Ore.—Arrivals at this port in the week ended 
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June 3 consisted of 4940 tons from Chile and 1675 tons 
from Spain. Those who look into the future are giving 
thought to the possibility of a shortage of ore in the 
latter part of this year, pointing out that not only will 
the Lake boats be inadequate to supply the necessary 
transportation, but that a shortage of railroad cars is 
more than likely, something regarded as of equal im- 
portance. Business in foreign ore continues dormant. 

Ferroalloys.—No change is reported, the sellers of 
English 80 per cent ferromanganese continuing to quote 
$200, seaboard, for the last quarter, and $175 for the 
first quarter. -The availability of prompt material from 
domestic furnaces and liberal arrivals from abroad are 
held accountable for offerings of prompt at $250. It 
is felt that less than that figure would be accepted. 
In the week 200 tons of 80 per cent ferromanganese 
arrived here from England. Contract ferrosilicon, 50 
per cent, is unchanged at $83 to $85, Pittsburgh, ac- 
cording to quantity; 10 per cent is quoted at $34.44, 
delivered, and 11 per cent at $35.44. 

Plates.—The chief trouble a leading mill encoun- 
ters is in appeasing the demands of importunate cus- 
tomers who want about twice as much as can be given 
to them, not a new trouble, by any means. Even with 
drastic cutting of apportionments the booked tonnage 
is not diminishing to an appreciable extent. The mill 
in question quotes 4.159c., Philadelphia, and is making 
contracts for the third quarter, and to a less extent 
into the fourth, on that basis. Other makers continue 
to quote 4.159c., but one, whose sizes are limited, 
quotes a minimum of 3.909c., Philadelphia. More mills 
are adopting “pressing steel” as a new classification, 
and rearranging their extras as heretofore mentioned 
in THE IRON AGE. 

Bars.—The nominal quotation for steel bars i 
3.159c., Philadelphia, but where prompt deliveries are 
concerned up to 3.659c., Philadelphia, has been asked. 
Where 2.659c. is quoted, it is purely nominal. Iro: 
bars are strong, though the market is slightly quieter 
at 2.659c., Philadelphia, carload lots. The leading east 
ern maker of steel rounds is filled up for the year. 

Structural Material.—Current business is lighte 
and no new propositions of importance are mentioned, 
but the mills have no less difficulty in filling orders. 
On third quarter deliveries they quote 3.159c., Phila- 
delphia. Where lower quotations are made indefinit 
deliveries are involved. 

Billets.—Sales of open-hearth rerolling billets « 
tinue to be made at $50, while forging steel is un- 
changed at $65. Inquiry is active, especially from for- 
eign sources. The demand for shell-steel discards is 
practically keeping pace with production. 

Sheets.—The leading eastern Pennsylvania maker 
has been so hampered by strike troubles, now ended, 
that it cannot take on much new business, although th: 
demand continues good. No. 10 blue annealed is un- 
changed at 3.909c. to 4.159c., Philadelphia. 

Old Material.—Except for the occasional movement 
of small lots the market continues inactive, and deal- 
ers are complaining. Heavy melting steel has sold all 
the way from $16 to $16.75. The embargo situation is 


no better, and there is a surplus of scrap of all descrip- 
tions, with turnings, in particular, a drug on the mar- 
ket. Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards in th 
district, covering eastern Pennsylvania, and taking 
freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per gros ton, aré¢ 
follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel ‘ $16.00 to $16 


Old steel rails, rerolling . to 19 
Low pho heavy melt t 
Old steel ] 


Old iron axles 

Old iron 1 i stonews . LOOT 
Old carwheels ..... f ( 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; O00 te 
Wrought-iron pipe .. ‘ 13.25 1 
No. 1 forge firs shia eed i «0s 14.50 te 
Bundled sheets ...... ‘ 14.50t 





No. 2 bushelins 

Machine shop turnings ; 1 OO te ) 

Cast borings ...... va : 10.00 to ( 

Pe RNG 2. ves ae a Seem © ae 17.50 ( 
Grate bars, railroad .... Lave kas 13.50 te 14.00 
Stove plat ee ee ; l if 
DE EDIE Lec becacacs vues 14.50 to 15.00 
Coke.—The market is quiet, but stronger. Spot 


furnace is quoted at $2.50 to $2.75 per net ton at oven, 





June &, e 


and contract at $2.50 to $3.00. Prompt found 
quoted at $3.25 to $3.50, and contract at $3.50 to 
Strikes in the coal fields are causing much uncert 
Freight rates from the principal producing di 
are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, 
and Mountain, $1.65. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 6, 1916 (By Wir 

Pig lron.—Resale iron in the South is a distu 
factor, and it is reported that as low as $14.50, 
mingham basis, can be done on some iron that h 
be moved promptly, though it is stated that this 
is not up to standard. The majority of furnaces 
holding at $15 for shipment this year and from $15 { 
$15.50 for the first half of next year, and one inte 
is quoting $16. Inquiry is lighter than at any time t 
year, and sales are also proportionately scarce, includ 
ing only small tonnages for filling in. It is now « 
mated that less than 25 per cent of foundry iron j 
yet to be bought in this territory to supply melt: 
needs for this year. Northern foundry iron is 
being held at $19, Ironton, for any shipment up 
July 1, 1917, but resale lots for this year can be 
obtained at $18.50. The Southern high silicon irons 
are quoted extremely low, as compared with the Oh 
Jackson county silvery irons, but up to the present 
time comparatively limited amounts have been sold 
in competition with the Northern product that is being 
held at $27 furnace for an 8 per cent analysis. Loca 
merchants are interested in reported foreign inquiries 
for basic iron, but no orders for export can be filled 
from any nearby producing district. A foundry melte 
n central Ohio has temporarily withdrawn a 1000-ton 
nquiry for Southern iron for shipment in the first 
half of next year. 3ased on freight rates of $2.90 
rom Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$18.15 to $18.65 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 17.65 to 18.15 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry........ 17.15 to 17.65 
Southet coke, No. 4 foundry........ 16.65 to 17.1 
Southern gray forge......... 3 16.15 to 16.6 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... 28.26to 28.76 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1..... (onedienwawen 21.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No, 2... stances jase 20 

Ss thern Ohio coke, No. 3.. Stee eee se emeus 19.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer........... 20.26 
Basic, Northern (een en eens rere re 20.26 
L Bunerio’ CUAFCOAL . sc cssviccces 21.20 to 22.20 
St dard Southern carwheel ........ 24.90 to 25.40 


(By Mail) 

Finished Material—The mill price of No. 28 gal 
inized sheets has eased down to 5c. to 5.15c., Cu 
cinnati or Newport, Ky., and No. 28 black sheets are 
quoted around 3c. to 3.15c. The reduction in spelter is 
esponsible for the present quotation on galvanized 
sheets. There is a fairly good demand for both blac 
and vanized sheets, although the mills are not e! 
ouraging purchasers to make long-time contract 
ocal jobbers are quoting No. 10 blue annealed sheets 

3.50¢c.; small structural shapes, 3.20c.; wire nails 
$2.75 per keg, base, and barb wire, $3.60 per 100 
The jobbers’ discount on the smaller sizes of machine 
bolts is unchanged at 60 per cent off list, and the larger 

es 40 and 10 and 5 per cent off; carriage bolt 
maller sizes, 50 and 10 and 5 per cent off; larger sizes 
{0 and 5 per cent. The mill and foundry supply 

ess is said to be holding up very well. 








Coke.—Contracting for foundry coke is almost 
tandstill and no furnace coke is needed in this te! 
tory for shipment this year. A limited demand is f 
for 48-hr. coke for domestic use. Spot shipment pr 
yn Connellsville furnace and foundry coke are somew! 
soft and furnace coke is quoted around $2.25 to $2. 
per net ton at oven for nearby shipment and $2.50 to 


7 ; 


2.75 for contract business. Foundry coke is unchang‘ 
it $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton at oven for either prom] 
‘future movement. Both Wise County and Pocahontas 
oducers are asking 25c. per ton more and New River 
foundry coke is unchanged at $4 to $4.25. 

Old Material—The market is very weak, and 
some grades of scrap there is practically no dema 
Cast borings and steel turnings are now a drug on 
market, and some machine shops assert that they ar 


¢ { 
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to obtain higher than $4.50 per net ton for this 
scrap. Selling prices are proportionately low, 
ere are no indications of any improvement in the 
iture. The following are dealers’ prices to con- 
f.o.b. at yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Per Gross Ton 


sheet scrap ....... . $11.75 to $12.25 
rails . 15.75 to 16.25 
rails, 50 lb. and up 21.25 to 21.75 
steel rails a a 15.00to 1 0 
nelting steel scray 14.25to 14.7 
ils for melting 13.50to 14.00 
Per Net Ton 
railroad wrought . $13.50 to $14.00 
borings ... ‘ : »0 to 6.00 
rnings . eeoeeeee 20 to 6.00 
G Gast SGFOAD «....- a —T 11.25to 11.75 
machinery scrap 13.00 to 13.50 
scrap ‘ veae oe - . $8.25 to 8.7 
xles 4 ax tore as ecsvee 20.2000 20.7 
ve tires (smooth inside).. 18.00 to 18.50 
ee Sis o'r ata eke 0.6 ; ‘eh 9.75to 10.25 
ible and steel scrap ...... -- 11.00to 11.50 
oad tank and sheet scrap we 8.75 to 9.25 


Buffalo 


3UFFALO, N. Y., June 6, 1916. 
Pig Iron.—The general market has quieted down 
rther. Inquiry and sales have been small. Not 
anding the lack of activity in new buying, how- 
the price structure is rigid, due to the conviction 
producers that there will be a full demand for 
e iron that can be produced in this section for 
One of the large producers of the district re- 
at it has retired absolutely from the market for 
veries during the remainder of the year on ac- 
a full order book. We quote for current and 
if, with deliveries extending into first half of 


year, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo, as follows: 


indry aa a's ~ «+--+ 919.00 to 320 
X foundr 18.50 to 19.00 
nlain — 18.25 to 18.7 
SGT vacacc 18.25 to 18.75 
18.00 to 18.50 
18.50ta 19.00 
19.00 to 19.50 
21.00 to 22.00 
gular brands and analysis 21.00to 22.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Most mills have sufficient 
booked to keep them running full to the end 
and up to the present time are not making sale 
year except for lap-over deliveries on existing 
ts taken for shipment at mill’s convenience 
ers, knowing this, and having been getting i 
on contracts sufficient to meet current require 
nd keep them going, are making little effort to 
possible requirements in 1917. Bids are soor 
en on 325 tons of deformed rounds for con- 
forcement for an addition to the Buffalo Pot- 
Company’s plant. The Union Carbide Company, 
Falls, has placed an order with the United 
Steel Products Company for 3500 tons of struc 
el for a carbide plant at Saute, Norway. 
Old Material—The market is holding to about the 
egree of activity as reported last week. The 
lemand for heavy melting steel is off for the time 
ind only small transactions are reported in other 
While a sagging is noted in the prices of some 
the list, particularly borings, turnings, bundled 
heling scrap, wrought pipe and grate bars, the 
impression is that the decline is but temporary 
- market is actually stronger than the prevailing 
would indicate. We quote dealers’ asking 
follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


ting steel.. vows s Cease eee eat 
sphorus steel. . 5 an Soke eth . 20.00 to 
road wrought scrap........ 19.00to 19 
ilroad and machinery cast 
jae Otis 6 tee eek ema a 16.00 to 16.50 
yg. eras - 24.00to 24.50 
a ee 24.00to 24.50 
Wee th naetea 14.00to 14.50 
a lleable 15.50to 16.00 
hop turnings. 7.50 to 8.00 
ixle turnings ... sthicwe eae 
st borings a hata 8.25 to 8.50 
TOR. PRM ass ckeces 18.00 to 18.50 
tive grate bars. 11.50to 12.00 
eS Se eee 11.50to 12.00 
Oe BEE paces aus sesesed BOO ke Bae 
ed sheet scrap . 12.00to 12.50 
SO ee Sah 14.00 to 14.50 
OUST. wo cae awumes a 11.00 to 11.50 
Ned titi SGPOD. .. ic ccccketbe ns 15.00 to 15.50 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 6, 1916. 


Iron Ore.—A new record in the ore movement was 
set in May, the water shipments from Lake Superior 
for the month reaching 8,449,580 gross tons. The pre- 
vious high mark was in July, 1913, when the movement 
was 8,204,416 tons. The May movement was an in- 
crease of 3,437,221 tons over the corresponding move- 
ment a year ago. Shipments for the season up to June 
1 were 10,107,991 tons, a gain of 4,491,799 tons over 
the same period last year and an increase of 1,957 
tons over the movement up to June 1, 1913, which was 
the banner year in the Lake ore trade. About all of 
the free vessel capacity is reported to have been char 
tered at the wild rate of $1 a ton net from the head of 
the Lakes, this rate not only being paid for immediate 
tonnage, but for vessel capacity for several weeks 
ahead. There is no activity in the market. We quote 
prices as follows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old 
range Bessemer, $4.45; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.20; Old 
non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba 


299 


non-Bessemer, 


range 


De.ve 


Pig Iron.—Interest in the pig-iron market is now 
centered in the foreign demand, mostly for Besseme 
iron for export to Italy. Eastern furnaces are reported 
to have sold in the past few days about 25,000 tons of 
Bessemer for export and a Cleveland interest has quoted 
$21 on a round tonnage. Among the export inquiries 
is one for 1500 tons of foundry iron for Sweden. One 
There 
is practically no activity in foundry grades, although 
some central western foundries have not yet covered 
for their last half requirements. One leading interest 
reports that it has no iron of any grade for sale for de- 
livery before November. Local prices are unchanged 
at $18.50 for No. 2 for out-of-town shipment and $19 
delivered, Cleveland, and $18.50 is the general quota- 
tion by the Valley furnaces. Southern iron is inactive 
at $14.75 to $15, Birmingham, for No. 2 for this year’s 
delivery and $15 to $15.50 for first half. While Ohio 
silvery iron is quoted at $27 to $29 for 8 per cent, 


these prices can probably be shaded to meet the com 


domestic basic inquiry for 10,000 tons is pending. 


| 
i 
¢ 
i 


petition of Tennessee furnaces which are quoting sil 
very iron on a basis of $25 to $26. We quote delivered, 
Cleveland, as follows: 

I 

I 

an 

G ( 

| ( 

St Ww 

Coke.—The market is inactive and prices are weak. 


for prompt shipment is be 


We quote 


foundry coke at $3 to $3.25 per 


Considerable foundry coke 
ing offered, for which there 


standard Connellsville 


ttle demand. 


for prompt shipment and $3.25 to $3.50 


et ton at oven 
; - 
for last half contra 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for finished 


steel has quieted down materially. Consumers seem to 
be fairly well supplied, so that orders for early ship 
ment show considerable falling off. This is particu 
larly true of plates. Most plate consumers are now 
covered with contracts. Some makers of boilers for 


farm purposes are running very light at present, claim- 
ing to be unable to sell their products at the advance 
in price necessitated by the high cost of steel. There is 
an easing up in some prices for early delivery. Bes- 
semer steel bars for prompt shipment can be had at 
9 75c., Pittsburgh, for round lots and the same is true 
of structural material, although 3c. is the general 
quotation. Local mill till quote plates at 3.50c. to 4c., 
Pittsburgh. High speed steel has eased up materially 
and can be had at $2.75 per lb. as compared with the 
recent price of $3.50. Little new structural work 
small lots for building purpose 
The McClintic-Marsha! 


ine or 


coming out except 
Company has taken 900 tor 

for a terminal buildi the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company, in Akron, Ohio, and the Canton 
Bridge Company has taken the steel for an addition 
to the plant of the Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. 


There is some inquiry for sheet bars for fourth quar 
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ter. Hard steel bars are quoted at about 2.50c., de- 
livered in Ohio territory, and iron bars at 2.50c. to 
2.60c., Cleveland. A local mill has taken a heavy vol- 
ume of business in blue annealed sheets during the past 
week, but the demand for black and galvanized sheets 
has fallen off, many consumers feeling that the prices 
may go lower. We quote black sheets at 2.90c. to 3c., 
Ohio mill, for No. 28; blue annealed at 3c. to 3.25c., and 
galvanized at 4.75c. to 4.85c. Warehouse prices are un- 
changed at 3.25c. for steel bars and structural mate- 
rial; 3.65c. for plates and 3.20c. for iron bars. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts continues very heavy. placing con 
tracts for the third quarter at prices, which 
are firmly maintained. The demand 
tinues active, although not as heavy as a few weeks ago. 
Contracts are being closed for third and fourth quarters. 
We quote rivets at 4c., Pittsburgh, for structural rivets 
and 4.10c. for boiler rivets for prompt shipment and 
third and fourth quarter contracts. Bolt and nut d 
counts are as follows: 


Jobbers are 
current 


{ 


tor rivets con- 





Common carriags 
rolled thread, 50 and { it thre I reg 
$0; machine bolts 8 
shorter, lle threac 
larg i longer, 4 d 2 
50 nd 10 uare | > 
list; hexagor p. nuts 
and t. squar ] blar ( t I 2 
sizes 3} oft ar i pre i x 
size 60 a l 0 


Old Material.—There is little activity in the market, 
which continues weak. Mills are not 
market but are buying small lots of material offered at 
low prices. Shipments to mills are very heavy. How- 
ever, with large tonnages purchased for June and July 
delivery, an active buying movement 
fore next month. Malleable scrap is 
lower, and borings and turnings have declined about 25c. 
Because of the scarcity of labor mills do not want old 
steel that 
lower. An embargo has been declared against the plant 
of Corrigan, McKinney & Co. We quote, f.o.b. Cleve 


land, as follows: 


actively in the 


Is not expected be- 


about 50c. a ton 


rails require shearing, and these are also 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., Jun: , 191¢ 
Pig Iron —Sales were altogethe1 I n 

order. It is quite generally accepted that under condi 
tions of competition for large tonnage there mig} ea 
cut in price, probably by holders of resal oO! an 
particularly for early delivery. The water and rail 
rates continue to have some bearing on the St. Lou 
territory situation. The saving ranges fro 25e. 


$1.20 per ton, according to point of delivery, that at St 
Louis city being 60c. per ton. 

Coke.—Practically nothing is doing for either imme 
diate or future delivery. The tone, however, is generally 
firmer. By-product coke is taken as fast as produced 
locally, and therefore is not bearing the market. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Considerable pressure fo. 
delivery on contracts is developing, but there has beer 
no notable change in the buying. In standard secti: 
steel rails two inquiries for 550 and 600 tons respect- 
ively are pending. Movement out of warehouse is very 
active still and prices are well held at these figures: 
Soft steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 3.10c.; structural ma- 
terial, 3.15c.; tank plates, 3.55c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
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sheets, 3.45c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, « 
3.30c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gag 


Old Material.—Dealers are neither buying no 


at present, 


to run on their yard supplies. 


gestion at 


in most instances. 


while the consuming interests are co! 
There is still mu 
the mills, and embargoes are stil] 

Relaying rails are active a 


to get, with prices ruling very firm as quoted 


out include 
from the 


‘ 





Vandalia, 250 
Southern, 4000 tons from the Missouri, 
700 tons fr 
from the Kansas City Terminal. We 


800 tons from the Chicago & Alton, 2 
tons from the Kansa 
Kansas & 
om the Mobile & Ohio, and about 

quote < 








' 


prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis in 
district, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Old ror iils * $16.75 to $ 
Old steel rails, re-rolling ; - 15.75 te 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 16.2 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 
ject to inspectior : ‘ a ee 22.00 tc 
Old carwheels . ‘ oes see > Sea 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 
scrap . pans as - 15.75 te 
Heavy shoveling steel ... 12.50 te 
Frogs, switches guards cut apart 14.75 t 
Bundled sheet scrap , : 9.75¢t 
Per Net T« 
Iron angle bars .... ; $15.75 to $1 
Steel angle bars.. ‘ ° 13 to ] 
Iron car axles Mae oe a 2 5 te 
Steel ee ee er te 24.75 te 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 19.00to 1 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... : 15.25to 1 
No railroad wrought.... 15.00 to 
Railroad springs ..... so ‘ 13.75 to 
Steel couplers and knuckles... ‘ 13.75 to 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over 
BMOCtR TMMIGS. 544 6e 0 0% ~e 18.75 to 19.2 
No. 1 dealers’ forge... ; <a o-- 10.25 to 10.7 
Mixed borings aes j ‘ 6.25 to 6.50 
Ni 1 busheling a : mr 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 9.00to 9 
1 raijroad cast scrap.........-.. 11.75to 12 
e plate and light cast scrap..... 8.75to 9 
Ire malleable ies i - 11.00to 11 
ultural malleable ...... ‘ 10.00 to 10.5 
I SD ORG BOOS ss svedtvcsas ’ aie . 10.25to 10.7 
I oad sheet and tank scrap.. -. 9.50to 10.0 
Railroad grate bars ....... ve 8.75 to 9.2 
Machir turnings 4.290 7.5 





Birmingham 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., June 5, 191 


Pig-Iron.—The Southern pig-iron market has wea 


ened percey 


forward ir 


tibly. 


yn, the diminution in volume of 


tually transpiring and the desire to begin the mor 
prac- 


complete fi 
tically 


basis, with 


lling of last half order books have 


some resale iron going under that. 


Fur 


nace interests are not yet openly quoting $15 for th 


tions 


last half, 


but large consumers can make 


selec 


around that figure and special inducements would, 
ome instances, carry the same price to 1917 deliveries 


The dispos 


ition to name one price covering a4 


long 


period, which found its first expression several week 
ago, when the leading interest named $15.50 as its basis 
through the first half of 1917, is becoming more 


eral. One 


large operator said he would be 


- 


oO 





The continued delay in purchase of 
busine 


merged spot and forward prices on the $15 


, 


vren- 


» book to a large percentage of his capacity through 


the first ha 


lf of 1917 at $15. 


) 


One interest sold 500 tons 
a 


each for last quarter of 1916 and first quarter of 191) 


at $15.50 to the same customer, and fill-in orders on 


forward 


large 


increased. 


$15.50 has been noted in 


Bookings of basic iron 
A tentative plan to put a long idle 


some 





ae 


iron have been booked on that basis, but no 
transaction at 
time. There is no evidence of an early buying move- 
ment of any consequence. 1a" 


furnace on basic, using nodulized ore, is reported 3° 


approaching fruition. 


We quote, per gross ton, 


Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry O00) S08E. .s.cssccasves $15.50 to $16 
No. 2 foundry and soft.. 15.00 to 15 
ING. BS EE o0'e wasapcs nee ws ae ee, ane 
No , dr'y on areas irda Be cae sil 14.25to 14 
(SPR: BORO ice cesacdaseeceveneshewd 14.00to 14 
Aer dis ic cade £66 Re ee ae 15.00to 15 


Charcoal 





22.00 to 22 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The market is not as active 


month ago. 
the week. 


Rush orders for small quantities fea 
Foundry operations will continue activ 


less the lull becomes more pronounced, of which 


T.¢ 

> ren 
litu 
71Nl- 

@ un 

+hoare 


a. 





8, 1916 


wever, no present indication. The Middle West 
ninates in the orders. We quote, per net ton, 
Birmingham pipe shop yards, as follows: 4-in., 
in. and upward, $25, with $1 added for gas pipe 
ft. lengths. 


al and Coke.—Probably 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 tons 
11 is involved in the renewal of old contracts and 
g of new ones by the railroads with Birmingham 
t operators. Several renewals are at 7c. to 10c. per 
ivance. In a few instances coal from other States 
eplaced. The establishment of new rates to lower 
Ml ssippi River points by recent enactment of the 
tate Commerce Commission benefits Alabama 
as compared with those of Kentucky, Illinois, 
Blacksmithing coal brings from $1.75 in quantities 
25. Coke is extremely active, with no indication 
early let-up in the demand, which exceeds the 
y. We quote standard beehive brands, f.o.b. oven, 
to $4.25 per net ton with some as high as $4.50. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is weak, owing to 
irge offerings and the care with which stocks are 
taken by foundries and mills. Steel scrap is per- 
y softer, and all grades are inclined that way 
the exception of wrought. We quote, per gross 
f.o.b. Birmingham yards, as follows: 


el axles . .$24.00 to $25.00 
eel rails . 1n-76 te: 12 
steel scr ip 10.00 to 10 } 
wrought scrap 16.00 to 16.50 
cast scrap as 11.900 to 11.50 
heavy cast scrap i 9.50to 10.00 


plate and light 10.00 to 10.50 
carwheels : 10.50to 11.00 


New York 


NEw YORK, June 7, 1916. 
Pig Iron.—The well-sold condition of the pig-iron 
cet and on the other hand its well-bought con- 
tion account for the present period of quiet which 
romises to continue for some weeks. Producers still 
ittention to the fact that foundry consumption would 
greater if labor troubles with machinists and mold- 
vere adjusted—a truism which has been applicable 
the situation for some months. In general the dis- 
ng possibilities on the labor side are recognized 
probably continuing. factor throughout the sum- 
The present market is not exempt from the 
ng off of prices which usually comes when pig iron 
ng is light. There is no weakness to speak of, and 
an occasional foundry buyer, finding a quotation 
less than he had a little while ago, feels inclined 
ait, even though recognizing that the next quota- 
may see the former price restored. Some resale 
from Buffalo bought at several dollars a ton below 
market has been offered in the East at $20.50 
ered, which would figure back to a little under $18 
rnace for No. 2. Buffalo furnaces are not selling 
low a price, however. In New Jersey a few lots 
ive been taken, including one of 1200 tons, nearly all 
delivery this year. A sale of 2000 tons of 2.50 to 3 
er cent silicon iron to Italy has been made in eastern 
ennsylvania, and inquiries amounting to nearly 20,000 
of malleable iron have come up on behalf of the 
itahan government. The weakness in Southern iron 
affected the price of Northern iron somewhat. As 
is $14.50, Birmingham, has been done on spot No. 
Southern. Very little has been done in warrants, 
h have been offered on a basis of $13.50. We quote 
lewater for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, $21 to 
»<1.25; No. 2X, $20.25 to $20.50; No. 2 plain, $20 to 
Southern iron at tidewater, $20.50 to $21 for 
and $20 to $20.25 for No. 2 foundry and No. 2 





Ferroalloys.—The British Government has decided 
hereafter all receipts and disbursements of British 
manganese in the United States will be inspected 
approved by the British consul general at New 

instead of by the two private New York firms 
have acted in this capacity since the stringent 
as to licenses went into effect about a year ago. 
nd for the alloy is very quiet and the market is 

with spot declining. According to rumors 
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domestic spot ferromanganese is being offered as low 
as $225 to $250, but no sales are definitely reported. 
The quotation for 1917 is $175, seaboard, while for 
fourth quarter of this year $200 is asked and for third 
quarter $225 and higher for the British standard alloy. 
Arrivals in May were large, probably exceeding the 
average of 6474 tons per month for the first four 
months of this year. These, with better prospects for 
domestic output, have eased the entire market. The 
fourth cargo of Cuban manganese ore is expected this 
month. Spiegeleisen is easier and is quoted at $50 to 
$60 for last half. A Canadian consumer is reported to 
have taken 3000 to 4000 tons of spiegeleisen. Ferro- 
silicon, 50 per cent, is strong and active, with spot or 
nearby delivery selling at $90 to $100 per ton. 


Structural Material.—Dullness in building work and 
an availability of Bessemer steel for shapes and bars 
contribute toward a softness in price. The situation is 
one in which a base of 2.50c., Pittsburgh, is more easily 
obtained than recently and better deliveries are pos- 
sible. While it is likely that the price mentioned has 
never actually disappeared for the attractive lot from 
a mill standpoint, it is now definitely admitted as a 
minimum. Besides this, prompt shipments from mill 
tocks, for some weeks going at 3c., Pittsburgh, may 
now in cases be closed at 2.75c. It cannot be said that 
the mills are making a special effort to attract business 
assumed to be held in abeyance because of price, for 
the danger is recognized that weakness is too likely to 
lead to delays by buyers in the desire to cover at the 
bottom. It indicates instead a temporary condition 
warranting some measures to move accumulations, as 
the structural market is strengthened by the continued 
heavy demand for other forms of steel, particularly the 
open-hearth product. There is still a strong movement 
in structural material for industrial plant extensions 
ind railroad bridge inquiry keeps up well, with the 
Pennsylvania conspicuous, as it is expected will be the 
case for some months. This road has placed 150 tons 
with Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co., and is asking for six 
more bridges, taking 300 tons, and for 300 tons for the 
subway connection at its New York terminal. Other 
railroad work includes 500 tons at Richmond for the 
Southern, which has placed an 850-ton office structure 
at Washington with the McClintic-Marshall Company; 
350 tons at Sayre, Pa., and 700 tons elsewhere for the 
Lehigh Valley, and 600 tons for a bridge over the 
Erie barge canal at Rochester, N. Y., for the Erie. 
New York State is in the market for a building at the 
Elmira Reformatory, 250 tons, and a power house is to 
be erected at Springfield, Mass., for an electric light 
company, taking 800 tons. The Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works has been awarded 450 tons for a Boys’ Club, 
Avenue A and Tenth Street; the American Bridge Com- 
pany, 250 tons for a garage at Broad and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia; Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co., 300 
tons for the crane runway for the Carpenter Steel Com- 
pany; the Empire Structural Company is credited with 
700 tons for a service building at Greenwich and Vesey 
Streets for the Underwood Typewriter Company, and 
with 600 tons for the Waterman building extension, 
Cortlandt Street, and the Harris-Silvers-Baker Com- 
pany is the builder of the Poli Theater, New Haven 
We quote mill shipments at 2.669c. to 3.169¢., New 
York, depending on the urgency for delivery, and from 
warehouse at 3.25¢c. to 3.50c., New York, with large 
lots at 3.10c. 


Steel Plates.—The signs are that if building and 
railroad car work do not pick up, and there is not much 
promise in the immediate future, universal plates will 
not command the prices of sheared plates and deliveries 
will be much improved. Demand for shipbuilding is 
still insistent and prices show every likelihood of re- 
maining strong for months. For lots of 1000 tons and 
more, with delivery in several months, 4c., Pittsburgh, 
is done. We quote mill shipments at 3.919c., New York, 
and upward, and such for future business as the mills 
will consider at 2.919c., New York, and higher. Ware- 
house prices are 4c..to 4.50c., New York. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—With Bessemer bars obtainable 
in large lots at 2.75c., Pittsburgh, we have revised quo- 
tations. Open-hearth bars are scarce, but a sale of 
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“ several cars for December delivery is noted at 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh. In iron bars inquiry is strong and no 
softening whatever is discernible. For mill shipments of 
iron bars we quote 2.669c., New York, and for steel bars 
2.669¢. to 3.169c., New York, according to the urgency of of 
delivery, with 2.919¢c., New York, the market for largest ce 
lots for prompt shipment. From warehouse we quote wu! 

} iron and steel bars at 3.10c. to 3.50c., New York. co 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—A claim that the base price had = 
receded $1 per ton seems to be without foundation 
Instead prices are firmly held with the makers well 

; booked except on the larger sizes. Good private buying im 
is the feat re, as there are no sizeabl pul lic lettin 2 \ 

| under consideration. Carload lots of 6-in.. class B and a 

in heavier, are maintained at $30.50 per net ton, tidewater - 
class A and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 per ton. A 

Old Material—With an embargo re-established , 
against an eastern Pennsylvania mill, and with all th \ 
mil comfortably supplied and not concerned ove tne Al 
immediate future, market prices are largely nominal B: 
The continued dullness and good supplies ir ight iv “. 
producers’ hands have, however, a softening effect, and ¢ 
fH sufficient movement has taken place ir ne ( es ( 
scrap to warrant revisio downward machine 
hop turnings, which are in plentiful supply, a 

, wrought pipe. Similar changes are expected re 
rolling rails and in ligh Uy I ffectir 
demand is of course the arge an int I crap p 
duced by the mills themselves, « ‘ the ma 
of shell steel with its heavy pping he large 
made of pig iron, particularly in I 
furnaces and capable of working wit hot 

‘ Brokers quote buye 3’ prices about a Lé té 
dealers and producers, per gross ton, Né Yor 
; 
He 
Penns 
> 
’ N c . . 
Wroug ! 
} 

nl Ml Ké 

re Wrought 

Cast scrap is in about as little demand he 
of old material. Dealers’ quotations on cast scrap 

Bt consumers are as follows, per gr ton, Ne Yor} 

f No 

by Ni 

i St te . 

f 
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a British Steel Market 
Pig-Iron Scarcity Growing—Canadian Billets fo 

. France 
i (By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAN J ( , 
The pig-iron stringency inabated and the f} 
culty in obtaining permits, evé f re ( 
creasing. Billets are firm and wire rods have 
£22 10s. Canadian billets have gone at £1 
for July and August delivery. 
Benzol is quoted at ls. pe t 
and naphtha at 2s. 2d, with ammo! phate 
at £15 15s. Quotations, mostly nor é ‘ 
\ 
iat Sa | 
| 
‘ St, | ‘ T 

ay tae Hematite pig ir t 
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money market became apparent. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YORK, June 7, 
A development of the past week was the di 
securities to weaken with reports of Gern 
A speedy change for the better then 


sses. 


der the active leadership of stocks of aut 


mpanies. This, however, had an adverse eff 
her securities, as a tendency toward tightne 
The range 
active iron and industrial stocks from Wedn 


st week to Tuesday of this week was as follo 


% Ry. Steel 


( i 6 2% p L 
( é 5 S4 col 
Car col ) Hy R Steel Sprir 
( nr 0 ,-1 l pret! 
( & Fdr Republik col 
) 60% Republic, pre 
{ r & Fdry Sloss, com 
117 11% Pipe, com 
ee TO%- 7 . Pipe, pref 
re! 1O01%4-102 U. S. Steel 
St Fdri« OY ; ly. S. Steel. pref 
oct 1 8714- 90% Westing. Ele 
ox pref 109 An tad., cor 
5 cor i4 the An Rad pref 
! » I é { 14% An Ship, con 
& { re ) Am. Ship, pref 
| tr 169 1 Ch Pneu. Tor 
NI; Ore Cert ,s 0) Se Cambria Steel 
Hat N. J Lake Su Cor 
f P Steel. p1 
H ] Warw 
Hi ( Crus Srl pref 
Har Wall 
Har ‘ Refras ! 
‘ Harb.-Wa 
f Refr ref 
I . felle It ‘ 
Can. Car & Fdr 
\ Pty ‘ on 
~ é re ; “ (fan. ¢ ce Fads 
~ ‘ pret 
: . riges-Seabur 
M le St 
Dividends 
| ( xtra per 
A Car & Fou Company, regular 
‘ rred am of 1 per the 
\ t Comt evular 
e preferred toc} nd 1 ‘tr 11 
I } Ju I 
\mer Can Company, regular quart 
the preferred stock, payable Ju 
e LaBel Iron Works, regular quarter 
ler tock, payable Jul) l 
I » Bethlehem Steel Company) regular quarte 
the mime stock and 1% per cent on tl pr 
! Jul 
( General Electr Compa 
+ J ee a ible Au ] 
He ee Mfg. Compar re lla! juar 
the referre stock, payable Ju 
e } é Towne Mfg Compa regular t 
Tul | extra oft f ve 
‘ Motor Company, regular q 
é ! ‘ 1 per cent, payable Jul) 
Apr in initial dividend of 1 
‘ tl the extr oO 1, Oo per 
ne d rat to a full & pel t I 
vith the fir of the vear 
I War Iron & Steel Company. distributi 
I p to stockholders June 10 
e De ( Steel Foundries, Ltd 1% per 
tor . per cent on the common sto i 
omy T 
ad Motor Car Company, regular qu 
the preferred stock, payable June 1 
ge Rand Company, regular sen 


tock 


payabl 


Ferromanganese Imports 


Stat 


l'erromanganese imports into the United 


pril were 6497 gross tons, according to data fur: 
HE IRON AGe. Of this, 2456 tons came throug! 
rt of Baltimore, 2004 tons through New York, 5° 


ns through Philadelphia, 841 tons through N 


a., and 310 through New Orleans. The total 1 
the first four months of 1916 are 25,898 tons 
rate of 6474 tons per month, which compar: 
average for the year 1915 of only 4600 t 
th 
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iished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


reight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, effective Inches 
April 10, 1916, per 100 lb.: New York, 16.9c.; his 
delphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; , to 


eland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 15.8¢c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; 
igo, 18.9¢c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; 
ha, 43.6¢c.; St. Paul, 32.9¢.; Denver, 68.6c.; New 2u, to 6 
ns, 30.7¢c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, co 2 





."s 
on plates, structural shapes, iron and steel bars, 1 
nd boiler tubes, tin plates, nails, spikes and wire. 
oregoing rates to the Pacific coast are by rail only. 
butt 
Structural Material.—I beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 in. : 
und over, and zees 3 in. and over, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 
on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 
Cents per Ib. ’ 
ums over 15 in........ 10 
eams over 18 in ’ 10 
ole over 6 in., on one or both legs 10 
es, 3 in. on one or both legs less than \ in 
<, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 ey 
structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, to 4 
truck and conductor rail) : 05 { to ¢ 
s and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
urd, Sept 7 Saree ere . zUto .s0 >t ] 
beams and bulb angles........... ; rr 
rail tees : , TTT a) 
itting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft nclusive 
ge to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft nclusi ve 
to lengths, under 1 ft 1.55 
arge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over ; 
Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
e, 2.90c. to 4c., base, net cash, 30 days. Follow- 
e stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 
ngular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
standard specifications for structural steel dated 
103, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest edge 
wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, N 
es up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
onsidered \%4-in plates Plates over 7 I ‘ pore 
e ordered \% in. thick on edge or not less tl l 
ft., to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide or , 
11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3/1f I Sheets. 
price of 3/16 in. heet s. of 
wable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gage lote. o 
ht. to be governed by the standard specifications o ay 
ociation of American Steel Manufacturers mall lots 
‘ Came ' Té TY S 1) dav 
inder \% in. to and including 3/16 ir 10 from dat 
‘ under 3/16 in. to and including No Ls 
es under No. 8 to and including No. 9 oo 
‘ under No. 9 to and including No. 10 30 
under No. 10 to and including No. 12 10 
etches (including straight taper plates), 3 ft N 
| over 10 N 
ete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over 20 N 
ind flange steel oe 10 Nos 
B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel.. 0 Abo 
bottom steel ‘ eeeee 0 tock $ P 
ne steel .4 aes 40 ? i 
motive firebox steel : 0 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive 0) a 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive 1 + 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive 5 . 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., in lusive 0 No 
Via nase 2 : 100 Ni Q 
Vidths over 130 in. - bao Tr At : ; 
tt to lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inclusive oo . 
ttine to lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inclusive 50 YO 
itting to lengths under 1 ft.... . 1.55 Abo. pr 
harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. vo Pe 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rod N 
$60. NO 
Wire Products. Prices to jobbers, effective May ] ms 
wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 day or . 


‘ 


discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
galvanized, $3.15. Galvanized barb wire and 
53.35; painted, $2.65. Wire nails, $2.50 to $2.60. 
ed nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over bas« 
horter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price 
coated nails, $2.50. Woven wire fencing, 61! 

nt off list for carloads, 60% off for 1000-rod lots, Pittsburgh, 

off for less than 1000-rod lots. 

llowing table gives the price per 100 lb. to re from April 





tee tupes 





chants on fence wire in less than carloads, wit Lay 
s added to the base price: . 
Plain Wire, per 100 Ib on M 
to» Lf l » 13 14 f 
$250 $2 $° $2.7 $2.8 $ ; $ 
20 3.25 3.3 3350 (3.45 =«(3.5 $00 4.1 n 





Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car 
counts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect  pigher pri 
\pril 21, 1916, on black and galvanized steel and M 
pe, all full weight. 2 in. ar 


Pee nteem 


n which 


Pittsburgh, 


Boiler Tubes. 
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Metal Markets 


errenhrrrecsesirte-epcieerpneinaliecneeiiiaal 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


ed 


eUOR OC ONSOrO re eeanEOOENED 


5 


Copper, New York Tin, ——l],ead— —Spelter 
Electro- New New St New St 
May Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
1 28.25 28.00 $5.75 7.35 7.15 13.75 13.50 
June 
1 28.2 28.00 15.50 1.2 7.12% 13.2 13.00 
é 28.25 28.00 $4.75 7.00 6.8 ~ 1200 9.75 
98 95 28.00 7.00 6.85 13.00 12.75 
28.25 28.00 $4.25 7.00 6.8 13.25 13.00 
6 - 28.29 28.00 44.2 7.00 6.8 13.62% 13.37% 


NEw YORK, June 7, 1916. 

Spelter is the only metal which is showing any life 
or tendency to advance in price. Copper has continued 
dull but prices are unchanged. Tin is lower with con- 
sumers showing only slight interest. The leading pro- 
ducer of lead has reduced quotations, and independents 
are meeting the new price, but there is little doing. 
Antimony has declined steadily but no one seems to 
want it. 


New York 


Copper.—Throughout the week the market has been 
nominal with scarcely enough drift to indicate prices. 
It is certain, however, that nearby electrolytic could 
be had at around 28c., cash, the premium on nearby 
positions having practically disappeared. Most of the 
copper offered has been held by second hands, although 
the producers have some to offer also, but no large quan- 
tities. The fact that some consumers are over sup- 
plied accounts for some of the offerings, but these 
would quickly be withdrawn if the market should be- 
come active. Lake is purely nominal at about 28.25c., 
cash. The London electrolytic market shows some 
improvement, having advanced £2 to £142, June 6. The 
exports this month, including yesterday, total 6619 tons. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of May, based on daily quotations in 
THE IRON AGE, was 28.87 4c., and for electrolytic, 28.44c. 

Tin.—Except on Friday and Saturday the market 
has been stagnant. On those two days combined be- 





tween 200 and 250 tons of various positions changed 
hands. Since then it has been almost impossible to 
interest consumers. Offerings have been made at low 
figures, but these seem to have no result except to make 
buyers even more timid. The supply of Banca tin, which 
has been unusually large, is now pretty well absorbed, 
but more is coming, and deliveries in July have been 
offered at 41.50c. Spot Straits tin was quoted yesterday 
at 44.25c. The arrivals this month total 1265 tons, and 
there is afloat 3617 tons. 

Lead.—The market was dull and easy all of last 
week, with sellers anxious to get business and cutting 
prices to do so. The only bright spot was on Thursday, 
when several export deals, involving from 200 to 250 
tons each, were put through. Late on Friday the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company reduced its New 
York price from 7.50c. to 7c. and its St. Louis quotation 
from 7.42¢c. to 6.92%c., actually selling at these prices 
and not merely quoting them as a basis for monthly 
averages. The reduction, which was followed by inde- 
pendents, did not induce any great amount of business, 
however, and the market has since been unsettled and 
contradictory, and as dull as before. Quotations yester- 
day were unchanged. The exports this month, including 
yesterday, total 502 tons. 

Spelter.—Since last Friday a large amount of spelte1 
has been purchased and the market has a better tone, 
with quotations %c. to %c. higher. On that day the 
low point was reached. At 12.75c., St. Louis, for June 
delivery and 13c., New York, export buyers took hold 
in earnest, and with them domestic consumers became 
active. Yesterday the June quotation was about 
13.37%éc., St. Louis, and 13.62%c., New York. The last 
half sold yesterday at 11.75c. and the fourth quarter at 
11.12%c. In the past few days there has been some 
strike trouble in the Joplin district, but it has about 
reached its end. A pleasing phase of the situation is 
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that galvanizers have bought, and some are figu: 
buy ahead as far as the fourth quarter. Cases ar: 
tioned of the starting up of galvanizing plants 

have been idle. The brass mills are filled up ar 

ing but little. The premium on brass mill spe 

steadily becoming smaller. The exports this mont 
cluding yesterday, total 423 tons. 


Antimony.—This metal is little short of demo; 
Prompt Chinese and Japanese can be had without 
culty at 23c., duty paid, and it is probable that 
would not be declined. There is a surplus of the 
available, a good part of which is being held in | 
of a stronger market. Holders have already lost 1 
and are likely to lose more unless the market ma 
turn upward. The one encouraging feature consis! 
reports of foreign inquiry. 


Aluminum.—For No. 1 virgin aluminum, 98 to 9 
cent, pure, the market is unchanged at 58c. to 60c. 
Old Metals.—Unsettled conditions still gove) 
market. Dealers’ selling prices are revised as fo! 


~ 


nts per lt 
00 to 26 
50 to 2 


H0 to 21/5 


Copper, heavy and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire.. 
Copper, light and bottoms 


> 
, 
> 


e 
. 
0. 
} 
1.50 to 
Ss 
4 


Brass, heavy =e ae 14.50 to1 

Brass, light 0. 0b 6 awe een yee 1 12 
Heavy machine composition... ‘ 18.00 to 18 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings ...14.50 tol 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.15.00 to 16 
Lead, heavy 6 
ei te F 
Zit r50t ) 


Chicago 


JUNE 5.—Of the non-ferrous metals copper alone is 
being held without appreciable decline in price. Tin, 
lead, zine and spelter are all lower. We quote: Casting 
copper, 26.75c. to 27c.; Lake copper, 28.50c.; tin, car- 
loads, 45.50c., and small lots 47.50c.; lead, 6.95c.; spelter, 
13.25¢.; sheet zinc, 22.50c.; Cookson’s antimony, 50c.; 
other grades, 27c. On old metals we quote buying 
prices for less than carload lots as follows: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 21¢c.; copper bottoms, 19c.; copper 
clips, 20.50c.; red brass, 17.50c.; yellow brass, 13c.; lead 
pipe, 5.75c.; zinc, 11¢e.; pewter, No. 1, 28c.; tinfoil, 33c.; 
block tin pipe, 38e. 


St. Louis 


JUNE 5.—Non-ferrous metals have eased off consid- 
erably, with the result that the close to-day was at the 
following figures: Lead, 7c. bid, 7.25c. asked; spelter, 
12.50c. to 13c.; tin, 45c. to 46c.; Lake copper, 29.50c.; 
electrolytic copper, 29c.; antimony, Asiatic, 30c. In the 
Joplin ore district there was a drop in prices, although 
the threatened shutdown of many mines because of la- 
bor troubles caused considerable activity in getting hold 
of supplies of ore. The best basis price for zine blende 
reported for 60 per cent metal was $90 per ton, with 
premium grades reaching $93, while the range was as 
low as $60 for second grade. The average for the week’s 
sales in the district was $73. In calamine the range for 
10 per cent was $50 to $52.50, with the average for the 
week $54 because of premium settlements. In lead ore 
the drop was sharp to $82.50 for 80 per cent, but the 
average for the district held up to $88 because of higher 
prices in the earlier part of the week. On miscellaneous 
scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as fol- 
lows: Light brass, 10c.; heavy yellow brass, 13.50c.; 
heavy red brass and light copper, 16c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 20c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 35c.; lead, 5.75c.; 
tea lead, 4c.; zine, 10c. 





the 


As in other industrial centers of the country, 
question of “setting the clock back an hour” is being 
agitated in Milwaukee, and in several instances 1n- 
dustrial concerns have adopted the scheme of permit- 
ting employees to start work an hour earlier than 
formerly. At the Milwaukee works of the Internationa! 


Harvester Company, employing more than 2000 opera- 


tives, the day now begins at 7 o’clock and ends at 4.9", 
working nine hours as before. The adoption of the 


plan has not become general, but seems to be making 
headway. Public utility corporations are trying it out 
in Milwaukee and other Wisconsin cities. 
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SHEET METAL MEETING 


N ifacturers Meet with Jobbers of Tin Plates 
ind Sheets to Discuss Mutual Interests 


Friday and Saturday, June 2 and 3, at Pitts- 
the interests of manufacturers and jobbers of 
ites and sheets were considered on the occasion 
annual meeting of the Metal Branch of the Na- 
Hardware Association. There was a good at- 
ce of manufacturers’ representatives. Chair- 
W. H. Donlevy presided. An address of welcome 
nade by A. J. Beeler, president National Hardware 
iation. The report of the metal committee, read 
hairman Donlevy, set forth the conditions which 
een brought about by the war in increasing the 
f goods and advancing prices. He stated that 

id not profited from these conditions. There was 
sm of jobbers whose prices had not followed the 

et, and there was no occasion for the fierce com- 

petition among jobbers for business at prices under 

e of rolling mills and where prices and delivery 
considered rather than quality and service. The 
deprecated the neglect of manufacturers’ terms 

ale and urged closer collection from customers. 

H. L. MeKenzie presented the report of the com- 

ttee on legislation affecting the marking and stamp- 

of metal products. A review was given of bills 
which had been presented before Congress in connec- 
with this subject. The assemblage voted in favor 
f any movement in or out of Congress that will foster 
mercial honesty. 

In discussing “methods of inducing your competitors 
to follow market advances,” T. James Fernley stated 
that the best method was to follow them individually. 
He gave a number of pertinent facts bearing prac- 
tically on this subject. 

\ report was presented by H. C. Nickerson, Congdon 
& Carpenter Company, on municipal and state legisla- 

The need of more strict regulation of the use 
fre-proofing materials for roofs was emphasized. 
The ever-present question of mills competing with 
bers was the subject of a discussion opened by J. J. 

He set forth the belief that a happy mean should 
found between the extremes where jobbers feel 
that mills should turn to them all orders and mills 
feel that the jobbers should have only the little orders, 

both mills and jobbers are essential to the best in- 

rests of the trade. He thought the dividing line 
ght be found in the carload order. Others who en- 
gaged in the discussion found difficulty in endeavoring 
indicate the line of separation. Some stated that 
more trouble is found with competition from jobbers 
han from mills. Complaints were made by some manu- 
lacturers that jobbers do not advance their prices with 
he manufacturers, while, on the other hand, it was 
laimed that mills do not cover the jobbers with suf- 
helent differentials or give sufficient notice to them of 
vances. The fact was quite prominent in this dis- 
sion that the jobber is essential and should have 
nterest carefully fostered, but at the same time 
ippeared to be the opinion that it would never be 
‘le to rid the relations of mills and jobbers of 

e degree of discord. 

[t was brought out that some mills are sending out 
lists, not only to jobbers and retailers, but in 
cases to consumers. This practice was condemned 
e jobbers, who considered it was not fair to them. 

‘n the other hand, several representatives present 

the mills stated that these lists represented only 
ots that ordinarily jobbers would not care to 
ile, and the lists were sent to consumers in the 
of moving these lots promptly. 

topic discussed with some interest was as to 

er jobbers had kept a percentage of the profits 
stock on hand and contracted for, as compared 
profits due to advancing prices. 

\ special committee made a report on how to pro- 
the sale of tin plates and sheet metals. In con- 
n with this matter the secretary was requested 


lect and make a list of private brands in gen- 
e! ise. 
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An able paper on the present and future supply of 
spelter was presented by W. A. Cook of the Matthiesse 
& Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill. William M 
McFate of the Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio 
followed, expressing the opinion that the present 


price of spelter, which is about 13c., is being largely 
held by the European war, which has created a heavy 
foreign demand, and also on account of the abnorma 
domestic demand, not only from sheet mill n 
makers of munitions. 

Other subjects discussed were the methods yf re 
munerating salesmen, the importance of cash discount 
to the jobber, the abuse of terms, the cost of doing 
business, the importance of accurat st figures, re 
ducing the expense account, etc 

The question of conducting a national advertising 
campaign to increase the use of sheet metal in roof 


construction was considered. 


The National Association of Corporation Schools 


; 


The National Association of Corporation Schools 
held a meeting in Pittsburgh last week and discussed 
such subjects as the care of unskilled laborers, particu- 
larly foreigners, the development of mechanical office 
employees, and the best and quickest way of getting 
help to users of labor. 

J. E. Banks of the Ambridge, Pa., works of the Ame 
ican Bridge Company, submitted a report on unskilled 
labor and C. B. Auel of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, read a report of the committee on safety 
and health. In part he said: 

“Installation of safety-first appliances in factories 
and industrial establishments is the last letter in the 
alphabet of safety achievement. Education is needed, 
and the communities, not the workmen, should be the 
first educated. 

“The best industrial tonic that could be given to the 
United States would be an immigration law which would 
give the nation time to assimilate the present bulk of ut 
educated foreign-born people. In our plant we have a 
labor turn-over of 50 per cent. We find that a large per 
centage of the accidents are caused by carelessness, and 
mostly carelessness on the part of the person injured 
We have safety devices and we attempt to educate the 
workmen, but with one-half of them coming and going 
we never get further than the fundamentals. I believe 
that safety and health cannot be achieved without educa- 
tion; but I also believe that we should extend the educa- 
tion into the homes of the workmen.” 

In the discussion of health matters it developed 
that the Armstrong Cork Company, Pittsburgh, was the 
first concern in the United States to introduce a dental 
clinic. Since that time similar clinics have been estab- 
lished in dozens of establishments throughout the 
country. 


P. T. Dillon Buys Delaney Forge 


The Delaney Forge & Iron Company, Buffalo, N. 
having one of the largest and best equipped forge plants 
in that city, has been purchased by P. T. Dillon, presi 
dent Titusville Forge Company, Titusville, Pa. Mr 
Dillon became president of the Delaney Forge & Iron 
Company June 1, resigning from the Titusville Forge 
Company. David C. Howard, former president and 
principal stockholder of the Delaney Company, and con 
nected with that company for the past 40 years, has 
sold his entire interest, with the other stockholders, to 
Mr. Dillon. Sufficient ground is owned at the Delaney 
plant, at Perry and Lousianna streets and the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, to double the capacity of the plant if 
necessary. One department of the company’s business 
is devoted to large and special ship forgings. 


The Canton Company, Commerce and Water street 
Baltimore, Md., is having a large pier erected at Can 
ton, Md. It will be 600 ft. long and 77 ft. wide, with 
an 85-ft. section parallel with the shore. It will be 
used mainly for the purpose of handling ore shipments 
and will be equipped with modern machinery for carry- 
ing on this work, including a gantry. The structure 
was designed by the Cleveland Dock Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Savenencenccceceseses 


Effective June 15, Louis N. McDonald, now superin- 
tendent of the Ohio district of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, which embraces the blast furnaces, Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel works at the Ohio works, and the 
upper and lower mills, all in Youngstown; Niles blast 
furnace at Niles, Ohio; the Greenville bar mills at 
Greenville, Pa., and the new bar mills at McDonald, 
Ohio, will succeed John Hughes as assistant general 
superintendent, J. H. Gross being general superintend 
ent. Mr. Hughes is now assistant to James A. Farrell, 
president United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Mc- 
Donald went to Youngstown in 1901 from the Duquesne 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company as superintend- 
ent of the Bessemer department at the Ohio works. 
When the open-hearth furnaces at the Ohio works were 
built in 1909, he was made superintendent of this de 
partment also. He is a brother of Thomas McDonald, 
consulting manager of the Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania districts of the Carnegie Company. 

N. P. Hyndman, local sales agent for the Washing- 
ton Coal & Coke Company, Dawson, Pa., has returned 
from an extended visit to California. 

J. Leonard Replogle, of the American Vanadium 
Company, has been made a director of the Wabash 
tailroad. 


R. C. Steese, vice-president and general manager 


of the Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 


has resigned. He has been actively connected with 
this concern since its organization, and prior to that 
time was secretary and general superintendent of the 
Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, operating Grace fur 
nace at Youngstown. His first business connection was 


with the Dayton Coal & Iron Company of Dayton, 


Tenn., and in 1890 he went to Youngstown and entered 
the employ of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company 
a chemist, subsequently being made _ general 


perintendent of the plant. He is a director of the 
Youngstown & Southern Railway Company, the Dollar 


Savings Bank, vice-president of the Northern Height 


Land Company and vice-president of the Brier Hill 


Coke Company. Mr. Steese will continue as a membe1 
of the board of directors of the Brier Hill Steel Con 
pany. 

A. L. Humphrey, vice-president and general man 
ager of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wil 
merding, Pa., recently discussed tl 
materials and industrial resources at Carnegie Musi 
Hall, Pittsburgh, in a series of lectures on military 
engineering. 

H. R. Sterrett, for several years connected with the 
Standard Scale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, ha 
been appointed Pittsburgh representative of the Pitt 
burgh Pneumatic Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacture 
of riveting, chipping and sand-ramming machinery. 


A. P. Saxer, who has been associated with the ma 


chinery trade in the Central West for a number of 
years, and recently in the machine-tool business in 


Erie, Pa., under the name of the A. P. Saxer Machi: 
ery Company, has become connected, as a partner, wit 
E. S. Cullen in the E. S. Cullen Machinery Compa) 
340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joseph E. Greensmith, assistant general manager o 
the New England Westinghouse Company, has resig 
to become president of the Boston Scale & Machine 
Company, Boston. He was formerly general manage) 
of the Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

W. B. Thompson and Albert H. Wiggin have re 
signed as directors of the Hendee Mf; 
Springfield, Mass. Their places have been filled by 
A. F. Knobloch, Jr., and Samuel H. Muller, vice-presi 
dent of the Chase National Bank, New York. 


Charles A. Gross has resigned as assistant sale 


manager, structural steel department, Bethlehem Steel] 


Company at New York, and has joined the Harri 


Silvers-Baker Company, 151 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, engaged in the fabrication and erection of 


the mobilization of 


ol 


gy. Company, 


steel structures. This company is being 
and it is understood Mr. Gross will be secre 
new company. 

Henry M. Shaw, formerly Eastern rep 
of the Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, 
associated himself with Sherritt & Stoer Con 
603 Finance Building, Philadelphia, and wi 
the company in connection with its regular 
special attention to the Gardner products. 

Clyde E. Dickey has resigned as secretar: 
manager of Denman & Davis, New York, 
he has been associated for the past eleven 
has organized the Dickey Steel Company, 


company he is president, with offices in the W 


Building, New York. The new company wil 
a number of steel manufacturers. Mr. Dickey 
the Crucible Steel Company of America for 
prior to his connection with Denman & Day 

Edward G. Caughey, formerly assistant 
neer of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned to become gen 
ager of the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company, 
near Sharon, Pa. 

Quincy Bent, general manager of the Ste: 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, has giver 
the company’s contribution toward establis} 


rrounds in the borough. The use of a larg 
ground at Front and Angle streets is also offe: 
W. Walley Davis, who recently resigned 


perintendent of the Steelton, Lebanon and 


Pa., plants of the Semet-Solvay Company, to 
district manager of the By-Products Coke Corp 

at Chicago, was presented with a gold watch by fell 
employees on May 29. He will be succeeded at Steelt: 


by C. E. Lewars, formerly his assistant. 


N. C. Harrison is now general superintendent 
the Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga., having bee 
uppointed to that position in April. He was former 
with the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, Midla 
Pa., as steam engineer, resigning from that connecti 
ome time ago to take a similar position with tl 


lantic Steel Company. 


W. R. Lovelace, chief electrician at South W 


Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, IIl., 


igned to accept a similar position with the Tata lr 


& Steel Company, India. 


Alvan Macauley will shortly be made preside 


the Packard Motor Car Company in title. 


past two years he has been virtually president, 
Ifenry B. Joy, now president, desires that the titl 


conferred upon him. Mr. Joy will be act 


affairs of the company in the capacity of chai 


the board. 


D. W. Patten, for several years with the W 


Machine Company, selling Gridley automatics 


will represent in the satne territory the New Brit 


Machine Company, New Britain, Conn. 


G. R. Delamater has been made fuel engineer at 
Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
will be in charge of all coal washings; the super’ 
the coal stock, including coking, bituminous 
slack and anthracite coal, coke breeze and the d 
tion of these products to the various departments; 


¢ 


] 


pling of coal; the deliveries of gas, tar, coke and 
breeze, and miscellaneous matters between the 
operating departments and the Semet-Solvay Com] 
George W. Wenz, for several years assistant 
chasing agent, has been appointed purchasing 
the Gould Coupler Company, Depew, N. Y. 


Two scholarship funds, with an income of $500 
$400 respectively per year, have been establish¢ 
the Chemists’ Club of New York, to be devoted to : 
ing deserving young men to obtain an education 1 
field of industrial chemistry or chemical] engine¢ 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Bloede Sc! 
ship Committee or the Hoffmann Scholarship Co! 
tee of the Chemists’ Club, 50 East Forty-first Stree! 
New York. 
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‘AS MCNEIL, Sr., a pioneer boiler manufac- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and president of the James 
& Bro. Company, died May 28, aged 76 yea! 
orn in Rutherglen, Scotland, and came to 
1 with his parents when eight years old, set- 
Canada. In 1860 he removed to New York 
ing the Civil War he was employed in navy 
king after transport vessels for the United 
yvernment. In 1865 he went to Pittsburgh 
rted, with his brother James, in the boiler busi- 
h business was incorporated in 1900 under 
ent name of the James McNeil & Bro. Company. 
Neil became widely known in the boiler trade, 
igh knowledge and long experience in 
truction work making him an authority in th 
was granted several patents in connectior 
isiness, and was one of the first manufac 
o advocated and developed the use of riveted 
pes for large diameter conduits. He leaves |} 
nd one son, Thomas, Jr., with six grand 


BARNES, president of the W. F. & John 
pany, Rockford, Ill., best known as a ma! 
drills, died May 29 at the age of 82, fo 

protracted period of ill health. Although at 

if his company he had not been activ 
nce 1908. He went to Rockford in 1860 
rother established the company which bears 
acture the Barnes scr 
lilding of lathes and drilling machines 
the early eighties. He was active in the 
and commercial interests of Rockford until 

e of his death. He leaves two sons, Aubrey T. 
nd John S. Barnes, both of whom have been 
gaged in the company’s business for a num 


1 eo 


1Y LS 


iz, to manul 


‘RY WHITELEY, president McCullough Iron Com- 
Wilmington, Del., died May 27 at a local hospital, 
vars. He had been connected with the « 
many years, starting in a humble positior 
was rapid. At the time of his death, his wife 

ng her daughter, Signora Alda Feruglio, the 
1 physician of Milan, Italy. He was president 
Wilmington Club and prominent in other socia 


ERICK C, BREAKSPEAR, general manager of the 
Spalding plant at Chicopee Falls, Mass., for the 
ears, died at Haworth, N. J., June 2, after ar 
over three months. When a young man he 
e employ of the Peck & Snyder Company, r 
with it until the business was bought by 
ng Company. He rose from a minor position 
company’s offices to the position of general 


HENRY Louis Pierson died June 2 at his home 
ce, L. I, aged 84 years. He was born i 
City and engaged in the iron and steel busi- 

early age. He served with distinction in 


y 


War and was brevetted colonel of New Yor! 
After the war he re-entered the fir 
29 Broadway, continuing active unt 
ne he retired. 
LES S. HINCHMAN died June 3 at his summer 
Point Pleasant, N. J., aged 75 years. He wa 
an official capacity with the Penn 
\pany for a long period in the early years of 
ce of that company. More recently he had 
red in New Jersey real estate development 


K. STEWART, president Stewart-Warner Speed 


ympany, died suddenly June 3 at his home 
City, aged 46 years. 





:y Corrin, for many years chief engineer of 
nix Iren Company, Phoenixville, Pa., but long 
lied June 5, aged 75 years. During the Civil 
served in the Confederate army. He was one 
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of the oldest members f the Ame! an S lety Of Ulvil 
Engineers 

EDWARD F. ERZINGER, Chicago, manager of the 
branch office of Landers, Frary & Clark, Inc., New 


Britain, Conn., died suddenly from heart failure May 
0. He had been a resident of Chicagy ny 
He eaves his wid W and tw ae are 


MORTIMER H. WRIGHT, mechanical iperintendent 


and one of the founders of the Ps ' inia Shaft 
( | V, OD o | P dM . 
: eve i 14 ' 
‘ iow anne ] 
Wheeling-Connellsville Railroad Projected 
Ste I ] i \\ vn 
nave ‘ yp desi la direct i é tine 
I Tonne t é 
Yr) p ' nr , An ’ 
narte I W heelir z J Ra id ( 
par i De id Wes \ ad Pe 
\ a i M ;. W Pe i oO 
\ er G , & R. Hul rd, A. § Edward 
H ett, J. C. Brady, E. ¢ Ewi W mF. S$ 
C. N. Brady and H. C. Ogd lr} po 
rte 1de t! ne is of 1 ( ne I 
i I W hee ( it p 
ifie Uv f yy 
, ne ‘ R M ( I I Lif 
A t i ’ i ' . i 
iit ith I  - 4 . 
vould l M ( i M rahela 
Nive | ‘ ry ‘ j ~.crsed 
( 1d av bu } | (; ¢ 
( ] eid } ne 
qua , lhe 
pre t a ind I the M ihela Va 
é e mal \ | I W heelit li 
x ) pel it i it? Tr 
Oo yn of the proposed ( nd ‘ 
a ered to W! I ita t { f ) 
probably less Under present nditions, the blast fur 
naces and steel plant the Wheeling district must pay 


Meeting of Drop Forge Association 


s 


The American Drop Forge Association to hold 


a meeting at the Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., 


June 9 and 10. Subjoined i st of the top to be 
discussed through the presentation of papers and othe 
wise, according to the tentative progran Che ns 
are to open on Friday, . e 9, at 1 m., and close 
Saturday noon. \ anquet 1 held on Friday 
nign waturday alte om i g. i to be pent 
at Atlantic City, with headquart it the Hote 
Traymore. E. B. Horne, 1516 Hel Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., l secretary and treasure! I [ ociation 
Following is the tentative t of pape! 

H 

Ho 

- 


The Natio 


will hold its next meeting at thi ere Hotel, ¢ 
cago, June 19 and 20. it was n e been held a 
Detroit, June 14 and 15, but two large convention 
previo icly hooked too ip a | avaliadie hotel Spa 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has 
purchased a foundry in that city formerly operated by 
the Union Machine & Stamping Company, and will use 
the plant for making castings for its own works. 

In an effort to expedite action on the claim of th 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, for work 
done on the Panama Canal, Senator George T. Oliver 
has introduced in Congress a bill which has been sent 
to the Senate Committee on Claims. It provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to pay to the 
company $714,007.39, as recommended in a commission 
report made to Congress. This is a claim made by the 
company for extra work done on the Panama Canal 
lock gates, and also for losses sustained by delays in 
the construction of the work, for which the company 
claims it was in no way responsible. 

The Vanadium Alloys Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
has issued a stock list of Red Cut Superior high speed 
steel, made at its works in Latrobe, Pa., and quotes a 
price of $3 per lb. base, subject to all high speed steel 
standard extras, as adopted July 22, 1915. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company will call for pay 
ment on July 1 the remaining $1,000,000 6 per cent 
notes, due Jan. 1, 1920. The company has already paid 
off from surplus earnings $4,000,000 of the $5,000,000 
original. issue. 

The Epping-Carpenter Pump Company, Pittsburgh, 
has received an order for a 300,000-gal. pumping engine 
for the local board of control of Pittsburgh. It will be 
installed in the water works in that city. 

John McLeod, of the Carnegie Steel Company, and 
president of the National Association of Corporation 
Schools, which held its fourth annual convention in 
Pittsburgh last week, states that a Pittsburgh chapter 
of the association will be established next fall, which 
will be the first of similar local organizations to extend 
the work. He says that the constantly expanding im 
portance of the corporation school idea calls for fre 
quent discussion of details and necessitates the forma 
tion of local chapters. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has appropriated $100,000 to be used in 
making additions and betterments to its two blast fur- 
naces at Hubbard, Ohio. A new ore bridge will be built 
and some additions made to the pumping equipment. 
About July 1 the company will commence to receive 
pig iron from these two stacks, as the contracts of the 
Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company will have been 
pretty well cleaned up by that time. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, a Carnegi 
Steel Company interest, has been given authority by 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission to issue $3,600,- 
000 of gold bonds, bearing 5 per cent interest, to pur- 
chase 2500 new cars and 20 locomotives. 

The Western Conduit Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
L. J. Campbell president, an interest of the Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Company, is planning to build plant 
additions to cost about $50,000. 

The National Stamped Sheet Metal Company of 
Seaver Falls, Pa., was recently incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000, and has leased and equipped a plant 
for making stamped sheet metal work. It will be 
the market for small gray iron castings, ornamental 
iron castings and hooks for copper plating and oxidi 
ing. The officers are W. H. Pifer, president: D. H 
Jones, vice-president; W. N. Potts, treasurer, and L. G 
Spencer, secretary. 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company, Sharon, Pa., 
recently received an order for 50 steel tank cars fo) 
a Southern oil concern. The company is turning out 


about ten completed tank cars per day and has work 
ahead for some months. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company will call for pay 
ment on July 1, $1,000,000 of its 6 per cent notes, due 
Jan. 1, 1920, having paid off out of surplus earnings 
$4,000,000 of the original $5,000,000, issued Jan. 1. 
1915, and due serially Jan. 1, 1918, 1919 and 1920. 
The company is building at Monessen four 60-ton open- 
hearth furnaces which are expected to be ready for 





operation about Aug. 15, giving it a total 
furnaces. It is operating its two blast furn 
plant, rod and wire mills at Monessen to utmo 
and is not offering any of its products fo 
before October of this year. 

The coal strike in the Pittsburgh district i: 
affecting the steel mills that have mines in that 
and at present there is no indication of an ea) 
ment. This week only three of the mines of | 
burgh Coal Company are running, and practi 
the other union mines are idle. Prices have 
rapidly, and run-of-mine coal is selling at $1.7 
about the same prices being asked for slack. ( 
able Connellsville coal is being shipped to st: 
in the Pittsburgh district. This is cutting dow: 
of coke to some extent and is partly the reasor he 
higher prices quoted on furnace coke for spot sh nt 

The George J. Hagan Company, People’ 
Building, Pittsburgh, has completed the erect 
sheet and pair furnaces, stoker-fired, and severa 
teries of box annealing furnaces, also stoker-fired 
the new addition to the plant of the Canton Sheet Stee] 
Company, Canton, Ohio, and has received a second co: 
tract from that company for furnace equipment 
its two new jobbing mills. A contract from the Whe 
ing Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va., call 
the erection of sheet and pair and annealing furnac 
stoker-fired, for the new additions to its plant. Thes 
pair furnaces are of the patented Allis continuous typ 
The company has also received a contract from the 
Baltimore Sheet & Tin Plate Company, now owned by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, for the furnace equip- 
ment for its 12 sheet and tin mills. Another con- 
tract placed some time ago with the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany includes the erection of 22 sheet furnaces, 22 
pair furnaces and seven double box annealing fur- 
naces. The pair and sheet furnaces will be of George 
J. Hagan Company standard equipment; the annealing 
furnaces are equipped with stokers and can burn either 
coal or coke oven gas. Orders are also in hand for 
annealing or heating furnaces for the Prest-O-Lit 
Company, the Otis Steel Company, and the Trumbull 
Steel Company. The Simmons Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., is installing a continuous rail heating furnact 
and the Witherow Steel Company, Pittsburgh, a cor 
tinuous rail heating stoker-fired furnace. The Hagar 
company has an order from the American Sheet & Ti 
Plate Company for four stoker equipments for th 
annealing furnaces at its American works, at Elwood, 
Ind., and has completed the stokers on the sheet and 
pair furnaces in the same company’s Crescent wor! 
at Cleveland. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
is providing a double length stoker-fired box annealing 
furnace at Woodlawn, Pa. 


Monday, June 5, was known as “railroad prepared 
ness day” at the plant of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, at Wilmerding, Pa. On that day the com- 
pany opened its large ammunition plant for inspectiot 
of railroad mechanical officials from all over the cou! 
try. The operation of producing an 18-lb. shrapnel! 
shell loaded with 327 bullets and provided with time 
fuse was witnessed by the visitors. Last year ¢! 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company took a contract from 
the British Government to furnish 1,250,000 18-lb. 3-i1 
shells complete. In spite of interruptions due to labor 
troubles, the erection of new buildings and the installa 
tion of new machinery, the company has been turning 
out 10,000 shells per day for some time. From th 
works of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company ™ 
guests went to the shops of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg: Company, at East Pittsburgh, and later to th 
plant of the Union Switch & Signal Company at Swiss 
vale 

The Robert Swan, Jr., Company, Pittsburgh, w" 
a capital stock of $16,700. has been incorporated 
Robert Swan, Jr., 6319 Walnut Street, Pittsburg”; 
Arthur M. Brown, New Castle, Pa., and George ‘ 
Swan, McPherson Boulevard, Pittsburgh, to engage 
engineering construction work. The new company 5 
taken over the interests of the firm of Robert Swa! 
Jr., for $10,200. 


h 


The Penn Iron & Stee] Company, Pittsburgh, ¥'™ 
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al stock of $50,000, has been incorporated by 
Stuart, Cheswick, Pa.; James Milholland, 1015 
\ilding, Pittsburgh, and I. M. Ryan, Pittsburgh, 
ifacture iron and steel. 
Erie & Western Transportation Company has 
a contract to the Stevens Engineering Com- 
hicago, for the erection of a grain elevator at 
of Holland Street, Erie, Pa., to cost approxi- 
$300,000. 
Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
rt work soon on the erection of a benzo] plant, 
t hopes to complete about the same time that its 
juet coke ovens will be finished, probably in De- 


STRIKES AND WAGE ADVANCES 


A Strike Against the Eight-Hour Day 
e of the most peculiar strikes that has occurred 
New England for a long while took place at the plant 
Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
The employees of the heater department went out be- 
use of dissatisfaction with the eight-hour day, which 
vas one of the conditions of the settlement of labor 
ibles at the plant a few days ago. It appears that 
the new straight eight-hour shifts the men in 
; department were unable to earn as much as under 
old conditions where they were working a consider- 
le number of hours overtime. The men returned to 
: June 5, pending an adjustment to be made on or 
ve June 17. The pledge of this adjustment was 
previous to the strike, but this section of the 
jloyees refused to abide by the arbitration agreement 
er which the former strike was settled. They re- 
d to work after listening to a discussion of the con- 
ns of the arbitration agreement by Commissioner 
Bump, of the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
\bout 500 workmen of the American Wringer Com- 
Woonsocket, R. IL, went on a strike May 31, 
nereased pay and shorter hours. The company has 
ed wages twice this year and refused to grant the 
demand, which was for an increase in wages and a 
ir week in place of the 56-hour week. 
There is a strike of about 300 men in the wire mil) 
Waterbury Brass branch of the American Brass 
pany, Waterbury, Conn. The men are of several 
malities and have appointed a committee composed 
two men from each race to confer with the officers 
he company. Among the demands are an increase 
6c. per hour, 
\bout 700 employees in the Newton, Mass., shops of 
Saco-Lowell Company have been on a strike de 
ling an increase in wages and a 9-hour in place 
10-hour day. Some 500 returned to work June 1, 
ting a compromise offered by the company of a 
ir day, as before, 14%c. an hour increase on all 
es less than 20c. per hour; 2c. an hour increase for 
receiving from 20c. to 30c. per hour, and 2%c. 


} 


ur increase on all wages over 30c. per hour. 


The Chicago Situation 


r searcity is at the bottom of Chicago troubles. 
sential change has been brought about in the 
go situation with respect to the foundries where 
al weeks ago the men quit work. At the Mc- 
and Deering works of the International Har- 
Company, where the strike originally extended 
departments, the employees have returned except 
e foundry. A force, perhaps 20 per cent of normal, 
een gathered together but a settlement is not yet 
ed. 
the Illinois Malleable Iron Company’s plant the 
are still out and the foundry shut down. The de- 
of some 500 men at the Western Foundry Com- 
for a 9-hr. day, with an increase from $2.25 to $3, 
been met and the men are still out though the 
iny has offered an increase of 15c. to $2.40, their 
being almost entirely machine work. The foundry 
h was closed for a time is now operating with a 
small force. At the Grant works of the National 
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Malleable Castings Company nearly 75 per cent of the 
men are again at work, but at its other plants the 
proportion is considerably less. In all this trouble there 
is little evidence of organization influence directing the 
men, but rather of a concerted effort to take advantage 
of the shortage of labor in forcing demands for higher 
wages, fostered by the suasion that is now particularly 
active among communities of the foreign element. 

Threatened trouble at the foundries represented in 
the Chicago Foundrymen’s Association was met with 
the employers’ proposal of an 8-hr. day, and some con- 
tracts have been made for the year on that basis, but 
this has not proved entirely satisfactory. The Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company has a strike on, the men 
asking for an 8-hr. day, which the company is not dis- 
posed to grant. Other foundries are holding their men 
by accepting the expedient of paying the necessary 
price, as high as $2.75 per day for 10 hr. being re 
ported. Others are paying bonuses from month to 
month for continuous service. 


Pittsburgh and Northern Ohio 


The strike of the structural iron workers in the 
Pittsburgh district, which started early last week, is 
over, the men returning to work at all fabricating shops 
affected at the same rate of pay and the 
hours as before. 

The strike of the molders in the foundry of the 
Lloyd Booth department of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Company at Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
settled, the men returning to work on a 9-hr. basis 
with the same rate of pay as before. 

The William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, de- 
nies the report that it has agreed to pay its machinists 
an advance of 12% per cent for a 50-hr. 


same working 


week. Its 
molders and core workers, who went out on strike some 
time ago, have returned to work on a 9-hr. day, with 
no increase in pay. The machinists employed by this 
company and also by other shops in the 
district are still on strike, but it is believed the trouble 
will be settled in a short time. 


Youngstown 


Developments in Other Localities 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, which is 
investigating the hours of labor in the metal-working 
industries of the Middle West at the request o/ a group 
of 35 of the largest concerns in Milwaukec has de- 
termined to conduct the inquiry almost entirely by 
mail. A questionnaire is being sent out by Edwin E 
Witte, in charge of the inquiry. It simply relates to 
hours of labor and does not touch upon wage con- 
ditions. It is not the purpose of the inquiry to decide 
any question or dispute which may arise, nor will the 
investigation bind either employers or employees in the 
matter of the 8-hr. day. 

At Elizabeth, N. J., machinists employed in 15 shops 
went on strike June 5 when their employers refused to 
grant their demands for an 8-hr, day, time and a half 
for overtime, double pay for holidays, and half holiday 
on Saturdays. Nine shops, including some of the larger 
ones, granted the demands. It is estimated that less 
than 500 men are affected. 

At Berwick, Pa., June 5, announcement was made 
of an increase of 25 per cent in all piece-work rates 
throughout the Berwick car departments of the Ameri 
can Car & Foundry Company. The increase dates from 
June 1 and will affect 3000 men. The announcement 
also was made that a revision of day schedules through- 
out the car departments will soon be effected. An in- 
crease in the day rates in the rolling-mil!l plant, where 
300 men are on strike, was announced. 

Mill Basin, which is the first step in the improve- 
ment of Jamaica Bay, New York City, for industrial 
plants, is shortly to have facilities for shipping by rail 
to all parts of the country. These will be provided by 
building spurs to the New York Connecting Railroad 
and will supplement the water shipment facilities avail- 
able through deep water channels to the Atlantic Ocean. 
An illustrated pamphlet showing the location of the 
development, its relation to the other parts of New 
York Harbor, etc., has been issued by the Atlantic, Gulf 
& Pacific Company, 13 Park Row, New York City. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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NEW EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Russia Acts to Restrict Speculation 


Market Pursuing a Satisfactory Course, Despite 
Absence of Big-Lot Buying—Deliveries 
Improving Slowly 

Shipments to Russia have been hampered of late by 
regulations which have been imposed by the Russian 
Government with the intention of suppressing specu- 
lation in that country, as England found it necessary 
to do in the latter part of last year. Before machinery 
can be shipped to Russia it is now necessary to file ex- 
plicit data with the Russian authorities at 44 White- 
hall Street, New York, most important of which is the 


name of the ultimate consignee. 


The shipper must 
also deposit $50 to cover the tolls for cablegrams which 
the Russian officials may deem it necessary to send to 
Russia in connection with the shipment. England, it 
will be remembered, prohibited all importations except 
under licenses which were to be issued only to firms 
doing a business amounting to £10,000 yearly, and who 
had been so engaged for two years. 

In general, the machinery market is pursuing a 
satisfactory course, despite the absence of big prop- 
ositions. New York reports an unusually large demand 
for tool-room equipment, which naturally follows the 
installation of an immense quantity of metal-working 
equipment all over the country. Heavy tools are not 
easy to procure, a representative of the American 
Foundry & Machine Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
having visited several cities without success. A large 
boring mill, large engine lathes, open-side planer and 
other tools are wanted. 

The Aero-Marine Plane & Motor Company, Nutley, 
N. J., has acquired 60 acres at Keyport, N. J., and w 
erect a factory for the manufacture of aeroplanes. 

The Norma Company of America, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, has bought land at Elmhurst, L. L, and 


plans a large factory building. It manufactures ball 


bearings. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadel 
phia, Pa., is planning an addition to its plant. 

New England is more cheerful in view of the pros 
pect that its railroad troubles are nearing an end. TI 
Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference has been re- 
lieved of further work, and the New Haven Railroad 
promises normal conditions soon. Big undertakings 


} 
| 


continue to be launched in the New England Stat 
Domestic inquiry is improving in Cincinnati, al 
though high prices are restricting the buying of new 
equipment. The General Electric Company is reported 
a buyer in that city. 
In Chicago two or three railroads have concluded 


purchasing tools for which inquiries have been out for 


some time. 
The demand for single machines and small lots is 


good in Cleveland, machinery houses reporting a heavy 
demand for lathes, radial drilling, grinding and boring 
machines. Deliveries show but little change, some of 
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the manufacturers, in fact, continuing to fa] 
In some cases cancellations for standard lat 
making such machines available for delivery 
directions. 

Makers of milling machines in Milwaukee, \ 
receiving a steady run of orders. Manufacty 
that city are keenly feeling the shortage in la 

Production facilities are fully occupied on 
cific coast and a general feeling of confide: 
vades the territory. The Union Iron Wor S 
Francisco, is negotiating for land to permit of 
sions. 

In the Pacific Northwest there is great activit 
in the shipyards, many of which are building 
vessels equipped with Diesel engines. The An 
Shipbuilding Company has been incorporated 
a shipbuilding plant on Puget Sound. 


New York 


New York, June 6, 191¢ 
Naturally following the purchasing in recent months 
vast numbers of machine tools there is now a heavy demand 
for precision lathes, grinding machines and other tool-room 
equipment for which inquiries are increasing both at home 
d abroad 
Heavy metal-working equipment is difficult to procur 
promptly, either. new or second-hand. M. Rosenblatt, of the 
American Foundry & Machine Company, Salt Lake Cit 
Utah, who is at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, has visite 
veral cities seeking several large tools without success 
H company wants a 10-ft. vertical boring mill, a 42-ir 
open-side planer, an engine lathe with 26-in. swing, and 24 
26-ft. bed, and a No. 3 or 4 universal milling ma 
Second-hand machines would be acceptable. 
The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Con: 
d against a good-sized list of tools. 
Miscellaneous business continues to hold up in a 
ctory manner, with backward deliveries still tl 
ource of troublk Deliveries of some machines, on the ot! 
hand, can be made with fair promptness. Collections, on tl 
hole are good 
Russia continues the best export buyer, with Frar 
following closely. The demand from all these countries 
me varied. While ocean freight rates are lower, it is! 
to secure freight room for other than government 
irchases. These move readily. 
Shipments to private buyers in Russia now requir 
ssued | officers of the Russian Government 
Whitehall Street, New York. It is not only 
full details be given of the character of the shipment 
me of the ultimate consignee, and other facts 


that a deposit of $50 be made to cover the cost of 
nt to Russia by the Russian attache in connection wit 
pment. All this procedure naturally means dela) 
some shipments have been held up for weeks. U! 
balances of the $50 deposit are returned to the hipper 


kewise he has to face an additional charge if th« 
sages cost more than $50. The whole plan is 


eliminate speculation in Russia, as did Great Bb . 
through the medium of her decree prohibiting the import © 
machine tools except under stringent restrictions. 

The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa., | 
placing orders for cranes and other equipment in cor n 
with the extension of its plant. 

The Norma Company of America, 1790 Broadw New 
York, manufacturer of anti-friction bearings, announces 
purchase of a ten-acre factory site at Elmhurst, on t! u 
skirts of Long Island City, N. Y. The property — ~ 

ting 


Queens Boulevard and has a depth of about 1000 ft, a! - 
in the rear upon the main line of the Long Island Ra 
from which a siding will be built into the plant. Plans 10* 
under way provide for a four-story reinforced-concre't uu 
ing, 70 x 350 ft., to be erected immediately. Every 
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Conn. This addition will be of reinforced concrete, 44 x 100 
ft., five stories. 


The Abbott Ball Company, 
receiving bids for 


Elmwood, Hartford, Conn., is 
a factory addition, 50 x 125 ft., one story, 
also a boilerhouse, 40 x 50 ft., and a switchboard room, 12 x 
24 ft. 

A. B. & J. Rathbone, Palmer, Mass., have awarded the 
contract for a two-story addition, 50 x 58 ft. 

The Eagle Company, Terryville, 
the construction of an addition, 68 x 


Lock Conn., has begun 
252 ft., six stories 

The Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
increased its capital from $225,000 to $250,000, the 
present capitalization being the figure authorized when the 
company was formed. The directors have also filed notice 
of a vote for the addition of $100,000 in stock to the $250,000 
now authorized. 


stock 


The Carr 
been 


Engineering 
incorporated, 


Company, has 


Huntington, Conn., 
with capital stock of $10,000, to conduct 
a machine shop and engineering business 
are Fred E. Lacey, Stratford: Henry A. 
Samuel Karasick, Bridgeport 


The incorporators 
Thayer, Milford, and 


The National Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., has been 
incorporated, with capital 
brass and copper. The incorporators are 
Robert S. Walker and Beth Kirk 


$25,000, to 


John P. 


stock of deal in 


Kellogg, 


The New York Smelting & Refining Company, Bridgeport 
Conn., has been incorporated, with capital stock of $10,000, 
to deal in metals Abraham Rachaelson, Philip Nowitz and 
William J. Buckley are the incorporators. 

The Philbrick-Booth Hartford, Conn., 
has been incorporated, with capital stock of $20,000, by H. B 
Philbrick and H. R. Philbrick of Hartford Thomas T 
300th of Worcester, Mass 


Foundry Company, 
and 
The Standard Oilgas Burner 


has been 
ae aes 


Company, Springfield, Mass., 
with capital stock of $100,000, by 
Lancaster, Bernard Feiner and H. Lasker. 


incorporated, 


The plant of the New England Annealing & Tool Com- 
pany, 90 K Street, South Boston, Mass., was destroyed by fire 
May 22, with a loss of about $15,000. 


The Protectocash Register Company, Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The di- 
rectors are Atwood L. Boggs, president and treasurer; W. C. 
Towne and E. E. Fowler. 


The Universal Tool & Machine Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $3,000 
to manufacture tools and machines. The incorporators are 
Gottfreid E. Schweizor, Charles L. Smith and Albert Sutter. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5, 1916. 


The stringency of the labor market is now a matter of 
general news; but a peculiar phase of it is brought out in 
Lancaster, where it is reported there is now an urgent call 
for old men—those who have passed the age of sprightli- 
ness, who are able to do only a “boy’s work.” The Arm- 
strong Cork Works is said to be advertising for old men. 
One of the officers stated that while such want is unusual, 
they are so pushed with orders they will take men of almost 
any age who can take boys’ places, as boys are hard to get 


There are about 30,000 workers at the Eddystone plants, 
including the locomotive depurtment of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Company, the Remington Arms Company and the -Eddy- 
stone Munitions Company. With material and wages at ad- 
vanced figures, the management plans to proceed slowly on 
its plan of making extensions to the plants. 


The merger of the Bucks County and Doylestown Electric 
companies into the Pennsylvania-New Jersey Power & Light 
Company, with a capital of $100,000 has been approved. 
Snyder L. Wright, 133 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, is 
president of the new company, and Gaylord Thompson, of 
Trenton, is vice-president. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Allegheny Avenue 
and Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, which recently started 
the construction of an additional six-story manufacturing 
building, has purchased a triangular tract of land about 500 
ft. long opposite its plant. The land is being cleared and 
work will start soon on the erection of factory buildings 
to cost several hundred thousand dollars. 


The Hamilton Corporation, Lancaster, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000. J. W. B. Baus- 
man, Farmers’ Trust Building, Lancaster; John F. Brimmer, 
Charles F. Miller, J. Frederick Sener, J. Shand and H. §. 
Williamson, all of Lancaster, and George E. Fahys, 54 Maiden 
Lane, New York, to manufacture timing, speed, distance 
measuring and other devices and instruments, as announced 
in THe Iron Ace of May 18, 1916. Charles F. Miller, presi- 
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dent of the Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster 
dent also of the new corporation; J. Shand is vice 
Robert E. Miller is secretary, and J. W. B. Bausmay 
urer. The board of directors is the same for both . 


The Eastern Sheet Metals Company, Philad: 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
Felger, 1229 South Twenty-third Street; Walter 
4914 Cedar Avenue, and H. C. Connor, 235 Sout! 
Street, to manufacture sheet-metal products. Jol 
Hazleton, Pa., is treasurer. The company has ta 
the three-story building and property of the Rumley 
Company, 417%4 South Second Street, Harrisburg, P 
a jobbing warehouse will be opened in charge of C 
The Rumley property has siding connections with t! 
sylvania Railroad and is 55 x 75 ft. 


The No-Touch Straw Holder Company, Lancaster 
capital stock of $5,100, has been incorporated by B 
Weaver, Howard B. Greil and Parke E. Shee, to manuf 
novelties from glass and metal. 


with a 
Frank 
ucture 


The Modern Machine Works, Philadelphia, has been {p. 
corporated wiith a capital stock of $10,000 by Samuel w 
Green, 2943 North Bambrey Street; Leonard M. Wilson, 5627 
Market Street; Lewis H. Swind, 4623 Wayne Avenue, ana 
W. Clare Elliott, 5303 North Twelfth Street, to manufacture 
and repair machinery, tools, etc. 


The National Refrigerator Company, Philadelphia, hag 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Abra- 
ham Charbrow, 38 South Water Street; Penn Charbrow 
Fred Goldentyre, 3221 Turner Street, and Nathan 
1917 North Thirty-second Street, Philadelphia, to 
facture refrigerators and store fixtures. 


and 
Love, 
manu- 


The Atwood Aeronautic Company, Williamsport, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by William 
P. Beeber, Earnest H. Davis, Henry D. Brown, C. LaRue 
Munson, R. H. Throne, George E. Groff, A. Fischer, N. M 
Edwards and George H. Dickert to manufacture aeroplanes, 
motor engines and aeronautical supplies and accessories 


The Reid & Pancoast Company, Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by F. R. Hansell, 
Philadelphia ; George H. N. Martin and S. C. Seymore, of 
Camden, N. J., to manufacture machinery, tools and scientific 
instruments. Edwin A. Pancoast, Fifth Street at City Line, 
Philadelphia, is treasurer. 


The Littlestown Hardware & Foundry Company, Littles- 
town, Pa., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000 by Luther D. Snyder, Emory H. Snyder and Sheldon 
K. Abel, all of Wrightsville, Pa., to manufacture light cast- 
ings, toys and specialties. 


The Sun Shipbuilding Company, Philadelphia, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by E. W 
Nittinger, 2462 North Nineteenth Street; Frank M. Brown, 
5427 Walnut Street, and William H. Booth, Nineteenth and 
Hyatt streets, to build and repair ships, machinery, engines 
etc. 


The board of public grounds and buildings, Harrisburg 
Pa., will receive bids until noon, June 13, for a laundry 
building and powerhouse at the State Institution for the 
Feeble Minded at Polk, Pa., destroyed by fire Oct. 16, 1915 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the institution, or at 
the Capitol. Separate proposals will be received for laundry 
building, boiler and powerhouse, laundry machinery, power- 


house machinery, plumbing, heating, ventilating and electrical 
work. 


The Magnetic Pigment Company, Cass Street, Camden, 
N. J., is reported to be having plans drawn for an addition 
to its factory, one and two stories, 40 x 45 ft., to cost about 
$4,500. L. C. Hunt, 114 East Montgomery Street, Trenton, !s 
the architect. Bids will probably be taken shortly. 


Ballinger & Perrot, Seventeenth and Arch streets, Phila- 
delphia, have drawn plans for an additional manufacturing 
building, four stories, 91 x 274 ft., for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 


The Adder Machine Company, Kingston, Pa., has let con- 
tract to John Curtis & Co., Hill and Hickory streets, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., for the construction of a two-story machine shop 
extension, 81 x 115 ft., to cost about $35,000. Sturtevant & 


Poggi, Coal Exchange Building, Wilkes-Barre, are the arch!- 
tects. 


Bids will be received until 2 p. m., June 16, by S. T. Atch- 
ley, superintendent of the New Jersey State Hospital, Tret- 
ton, N. J., for an addition to the powerhouse, one story, 30 ft 
Square and 50 ft. square, to be erected from plans by Georg® 
S. Drew, State architect, at a cost of about $85,000. 


Bids will be received until June 15 by R. Fellembaum, 
town clerk, Mount Joy, Pa., care of the First Nationa! Bank, 
for the erection of a one-story pumping station to be erected 
at a cost of about $2,500. It will be 40 ft. square and will be 
erected under the supervision of F. H. Shaw, Drineman 
Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
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B. Porter Company, manufacturer of tinware, cans 
rds, ete., 128 North Second Street, Philadelphia, is 
building 25 x 140 ft., principally for warehouse 


National Rubber Company, Pottstown, Pa., has pur- 

dditional property on Third and Charlotte Streets 

lready purchased an entire square, on which it is 
factory 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 5, 1916 

‘hicago & Northwestern Railway and its associated 

Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Omaha have about 

ted their purchases of tools for which they have been 

arket in the last month. The Chicago, Burlington & 

h it made inquiry. Buying of a miscellaneous char- 

s been rather better in the past week, though to this 

e attaches no special significance. The Fort Wayne 

Company purchases for its new factory were made 

~ ectady and this market participated only in a very 

A local manufacturer of motor trucks was a 

a number of tools last week. Inquiry from Canada 

been conspicuous for some time with respect to in- 

orders or inquiry, but a fairly steady buying by 

turers other than munitions makers is being main- 

General conditions as to deliveries are slowly better 

mselves. 

Alemite Metal Company, Chicago, has moved its plant 

1 West Chicago Avenue, where it will install moder: 
nery throughout 

National Iron Works, Chicago, has changed its name 

iter Brothers, and moved its plant to 5814 South Wood 


Advance Tool Works, Chicago, have removed to their 
factory at 2300 Warren Avenue, at the corner of Oakley 
| evard The larger quarters are an indication of the 
wth of the company’s business. 
The Central Metallic Door Company, 2412 West Twenty- 
i Street, Chicago, recently incorporated, has completed 
he equipment of its shop, having installed a full line of 
metal-working tools. 
e Englander Spring Bed Company, Thirty-ninth Street 
Lowe Avenue, Chicago, will shortly occupy a new fac- 
to be built for it by W. C. Griswold. 
rempleton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., 1020 South Central Avenue, 
go, manufacturer of railway supplies, is preparing plans 
addition to its factory. 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Company, Yorkville, Ill, near 
manufacturer of metal lockers, is building an addi- 
its factory, 100 x 160 ft., at a cost of $15,000. 


Havana Metal Wheel Company, Havana, IIl., is adding 
¥ building for storage purposes to relieve congestion in 
er parts of the factory and provide room for expanding 
facturing operations. 
Universal Welding Company, St. Anne, Ill., manufac 
of wire wheels, had its plant destroyed by fire. W. J 
is the owner and president. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, bids are being received on a new 
power plant, to include the building of a dam and 
wer house for the installation of turbines and generators 
The Blackhawk Furnace Company, Waterloo, Iowa, has 
recently organized for the purpose of manufacturing 


‘ 


urnaces 
The Globe Mfg. Company, Perry, Iowa, B. C. Dilenbeck, 
nt, has completed its plans for the building of a fac- 
replace the one destroyed by fire. The new shop is 
two-story building, 100 x 150 ft. It will include a 
e shop, wood-working shop and boiler house. 
Four Wheel Drive Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minn 
W. Henry, president, has purchased the factory build- 
the Nott Fire Engine Company and expects to in- 
operations at once in the manufacture of trucks 
£ in capacity from two to four tons. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 5, 1916. 


Vulcanite Roofing Company, Anderson, Ind., has under 
expansion of its buildings and machinery equipment 
ll involve an expenditure estimated at $50,000. 

Fulton Tractor Mfg. Company, Anderson, Ind., has 
er a plant in that city which it will adapt for the 
ture of farm tractors and possibly motor vehicles. 
npany was recently organized with a capital of 


“akes Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has prepared 
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plans and is about to award ontracts for the erection of an 
addition to its plant, to cost $25,000, which will add about 
20,000 sq. ft. for the manufacture of pressed steel automobile 
parts 


The LaPorte Foundry & Furnace Company, LaPorte, Ind., 
has been organized with capital of $50,000 The directors 
are George W. Gilderman, W. N. Rumely, A. J. Rumely, C. E 


Wolfe and A. J. Hicket 

The T. W. Warner Company, Muncie, Ind., manufacturer 
of automobile parts, has had plans prepared for the erection 
of an addition to its plant, 85 x 125 ft., for which it conten 


plates the purchase of new machinery 


Thomas Walsh has acquired control of the plant of the 
Madison Machine Company, Madiso Ind 

The Lindley Box & Paper Company, Marion, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital stock to manufacture 
paper products The directors are L. R. ._Lindley, F. V 
Powell and H. H. Lindley 

The J. O. Clarke Tank Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., has 


ncreased its capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000 


The T. W. Warner Company, Muncie, Ind., manufacturer 
of automobile parts, will erect an addition to its plant 

The contract for the construction of the Pennsylvania 
freight yards at Indianapolis has been awarded to the Dunn 
McCarthy Company, Chicago The roundhouses and other 


terminal facilities will cost $1,726,096 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 5, 1916 


The acute stage in the shortage of labor is the most 
pronounced feature of the situation at this time It is prac 
tically impossible to obtain skilled help of any kind, espe 
cially machinists The steady run of orders received by 
milling machine and other machine-tool builders is keeping 
operations at the utmost capacity, even with extensions re 
cently made, and many more men could be used if they were 
available. Outside metal-working concerns are bidding with 
local industries for skilled help, but this market is as bare 
as others, and even inducements of wage premiums do not 
bring the desired result As to the question of an 8-hr. day, 
the matter has been deferred pending the inquiry into con 
ditions in competitive industries elsewhere and the ma 
chinery industry here is quiet and peaceful for the present 
Foundries are maintaining the high mark of production of 
the last six months and some are even turning away orders 
Casting shops which have installed electric furnaces are 
almost unable to handle requirements for electric steel and 
some are replacing the initial installations with large ca- 
pacity furnaces. Milwaukee building operations so far this 
year are $1,800,000 in excess of a year ago, although May 
fell slightly below the same month of 1915. The high prices 
of all kinds of building material, especially steel, has had 
the effect of deferring some projects of considerable size in 
anticipation of a more favorable market 


The Mayer Brothers Company, Antigo, Wis., which recently 
took over the plant of the defunct International Hoist Com 
pany at Antigo, has added the manufacture of power ham- 
mers to its other lines, consisting of hoists and paper-baling 
presses. The first two hammers are being built for the com- 
pany’s own purposes, but a regular production is planned 
The hammer is designed for general blacksmith and machine 
shop use. The company has installed two new electric travel 
ing cranes and much other equipment in its foundry and ma- 
chine shop, and is now prepared to do a great variety of 
custom casting 

Fred Maettig, architect, 2906 North Avenue, Milwaukee, 
is in charge of plans and erection of a $25,000 factory and 
garage, 40 x 100 ft. and 30 x 60 ft., on which bids will be 
taken July 1. The owner’s name is withheld 


The Kissel Motor Car Company, Hartford, Wis., has com- 
pleted work on a new three-story building, 84 x 320 ft., and 
will at once erect another three-story shop, 72 x 316 ft 
Plans are also being prepared for a new administration build- 
ing, four stories Approximately $100,000 is being ex- 
pended 

The Milwaukee Tank Works, 156 Clinton Street, Milwau- 
kee, has leased a five-story manufactory building at Kin- 
nickinnic Avenue and Becher Street, and will move its plant 
as soon as alterations are completed. R. L. Bienenstock is 
president 

The Fond du Lac Church Furniture Company, Oak Street 
Fond du Lac, Wis., will erect a three-story addition, provid- 
ing 60,000 sq. ft. of floor space, including offices. Foundations 
will be of sufficient strength to carry three additional stories 
A large list of wood-working machinery will be required 
William Mauthe is president. 


The Green Bay Packing Company, Green Bay, Wis. in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $250,000, as noted, has 
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engaged Washington & Knehans, architects, Chicago, with Cl l d 
P. T. Benton, Green Bay, as to plan the true eve an 


issociate, con l 

tion of a packing and cold-storage plant costing in excess CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 
of $200.001 It is nlanned hids : = 

ony planned to take bids late in July 4 good demand exists for single machines and 

The Auto Parts Mfg. Company, 528-532 Broadway, M of tools, notwithstanding the fact that many use: 
waukee, has increased its capital stock from $35,000 t f delayed deliveries and prevailing prices, aré 
290,000 Ni mportant im»rovements re planned t the vhat they absolutely need. Local machinery hou 
compat gradual expa ling the demand heaviest for lathes, radial drills, gr 

The Malleable Iron Rang ‘ompany\ Reaver ) "“\ hines nd boring machines Deliveries show litt 
maker o tove ind ranges s erecting office building Son manufacturers are getting further behind 
70 x 165 ft ) } omplete new hoy lilding. contai1 ‘ sional cancellation for standard lathes makes 
neg batter ‘ new over vailable for prompt shipment Better deliver 


g promised on standard multiple spindle « 


veeks ago, but a local maker of drilling macl 


Malleable or 








erat go the tormer propertte T . 
defunct Beaver Dam Malleable Iron ( par aut 1 intil next February on special machines used 
»bile trade Th do stic ! f t) et 
start operations in t South Street f whicl ‘ i re omesti demand for ir! 
Ne for more ti . sf coming from about all classes of u 
die fo nore thar twe é ne com! S ¢ 
ts books to insure full operat a t le t eight n e Ohio Steel Foundries Company, Lima, O}| 
nd new busines s comins Mucl a s heir "4 i tl steel foundry of the Bucyrus Steel ¢ 
elver ror ‘ tomobile ety | is Ono, and will operate it as L by 
re eY , +i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ t will be enlarged by the erectio 
| e p ‘ ( 
t re } cy the e ener f proof pattern house, office building 
epartment The purchase does not include the 
Che Che Automobile ! oO ) VA ; : ‘ 
t of the Carroll Foundry & Machine Compar 
prokel QT ‘ tor ew 2¢ € ne . . ‘ 
: iterest of the Bucyrus Steel Castings Company ( 
embodie the rarage ens é ‘ ’ . 
ner! with the American Steel Foundries, §S 
recent manager of the National Steel Four 
Schros Brot \I ‘ é ls bee made manager of the Bucyrus f 
iblishme ( é £ \ on ‘ . ’ . . ’ 1 
ri Crucible Steel Forge Company, Cleveland, 
The Dott Mfg. Comy I ‘ W 1 et for one or more direct-connected motor-d1 
spring ar frame ipporte | ry f t l t ‘ ft. between centers and with a 40-in. sw 
with a « Dita st f 31 J ot . t ire nine ire preferred 
The Milwaukee W } o M ne ‘ The Denneen Motor Company, Cleveland, has q 
corporated bj M ‘ IKEE terest Lhe pit t shor of the Cleveland Railway C'ompany, ‘| 
ddr, OE na the rporat e A. H. Wal W ! Re nd East ird Street, which will be used 
O. Kroesing rar tie for assembling motor trucks 
The Mertor Mair ! ts ( pal lert Wi The Thomas & Armstrong Compan London, Ol 
the market for otors, generators nd other electrical « heet-meta oducts, will increase its capital sto 
ment tor ts new ‘ co tructior t ost > OOO t >150,000, ind plans the erection of addit 
£920 000 iks or ¢ Milw ikes s the rchitect ilk gs to tak ire of its increased business 
The Davis Mfg. ‘ M ee, an extel e mal | niversal Machine Company, Bowling Gree! 
fucturer ¢ - ‘ rhe I tor nereasea ts < pital tor idd $7 000 to 1ts capital stock to provide for t 
from 33800,000 to dof t ccommodate t é ; on of plant additions 
business. The col cee oe OO of its nev The General Tire & Rubber Company, East Akron 
’ ? Te + 4 ‘ C . ’ r 
plant : ’ . 7 t erecting al iddition to its plant, 40 x 75 ft 
Allis erecté ‘ | | 
n ‘ nounced that the Wooster and Canton, Ohio 
Davis s res é 
the Hinderer Brothers, pattern makers and manuf 
The Laurset Luton : , rs of team and hot-water boilers, will be consolid 
e Canton Pattern & Foundry Company, and will « 
ecto a , : : " nt in Cant The foundry will be one story, 
cc mot e ¢ I the pattern building, two stories, 50 x 60 ft., bot 
pump It s lease é oncrete 
ing the plant of tl dle Hess Irc Wor Cred ' 
I Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, has de« 
nd will add ¢« p! t S eI ‘ : 
ceed at once with about one-half of the propos 
Cc. A. Str ( ruste e He It W a 
iad ‘ . ovements ecentl announced These will include ext 
Nau and J. R. Meyers of Gree B . - 
I ons to it galvanized and black sheet departments 
in the L se! mpar : 
ited that the work will be started as soon as contract 
rhe Badger Wire & Ir Works, 687-69 ¢ venue e placed and will involve an expenditure of about $1 
Milwaukee, s warder ontract the erection « = : : 
1d ‘ [The Mazuria Clay Products Company, Urichsville 
: ae s been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,0 
s°n. 000 The steel work hi: been take A Wa : 
erect ] t to manufacture clay products 
Bids for the erecti« ri { go} . 3 =: 7 a 
training stitute at Ma nistique M fror ‘ ry 
e 
Robinson & Campau, G1 Rapids lich., t ost Detroit 
$125.00 will be take int Tune 4 ‘ Harer , 
ecretaryv of the board of e DETROIT, Micu., June 5, ll 
The Spr Cit 4 ( WA The England Mfg. Company, Detroit, has acquired 
lost its gar e} fire ‘ ‘ factory site at Leavitt and Campbell avenues 
over the new ge of the Car } 4 ( en ground for a new plant It manufactures auto! 
Ira Lud Ml é } S 
build rarage ne ‘ ( t Ning ‘ The Michigan Copper & Brass Company, Det 
treet of reinforce ( rete : { f ‘ ect a one-story shop, 72 x 83 ft., to cost $10,000 
The Crosse } t the Wiscons { , ‘ The Argo Motor Company, Jackson, Mich., has 
& Power ¢ “ WAS «ce ’ ge factor site on which a new plant will be ere 
causing os » : ‘ Manse Hackett of Detroit is president and 
t ones ger The plant now occupied will be used by the 
Tl R | ( Company which will remove its business fr 
l¢ . ‘ t ( - 
Racine W ! Ker ¢ £ , Sul 
several weeks Le" has res ned onerat , } = The ( > Williams Aeroplane Company) Fent« 
is president nad Ho e Simms super té hee! ncorporated with $25,000 capital sto k 
Der I Bre opel t ‘ bly erect a factory at Fenton to manufact 
t Thal > = el t ye { 
burn, W build nes. ©. E. Williams is the principal stockholder 
uu s y i bu 
machine op purpose The Detroit Shipbuilding Company, Orleans St 
The Jersild Fire Escape Cor a Ww at roken ground for improvements which will cost 
will establish its perma t works at W ! ‘ OO Extensions will be made to the machi 
lil Staviisn its p LTie y ‘ A y 1} \\ 
capital having agreed to invest about $ ‘ oiler shop and scratching room 
T ? \I 


required The former felting n a ‘ G. L. Howlett, of the Industrial Works, Bay ©! 
provided as factory quarters ind w require ' et is purchased the plant and business of the M 
equipment of machinery nd tools for structural ste vork Machine & Foundry Company, Bay City 

J. N. Jersild is president and general manage The W. O. Lee Company, Port Huron, Mich., 








jectors and brass goods, is making arrangeme 


he capacity of its plant 


& Sehler, Grand Rapids, Mich manufacturers 


ve broken ground for a new plant, 80 x 116 


‘agle Iron Works, Muskegon, Mich., has acg 
of the Bradley & Ankebrandt Company 
st-iron plumbing and steam goods. and 
th plants. 
ne Furnace Compar 
s the Home Heating Company, advises that 
ynpleted for the early erection of a factor 


ire Of heating furnaces The company w 


<et for foundry machinery and sheet metal tool 


oodale Company, founder and maker of match plates 


200, Mich., is about to begin the operation of its 
ng machine shop and one-stor foundry ] 
which is motor drive 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHI lune » 1916 


entative of the General Electric Company w 


last week and visited several machine tool plants 


s rumored that his visit precludes the purchas 
ot of equipment by that company While the dc 


for machine tools is improving, purchases 


slow ind it is stated that the present high costs 


terial and labor have forced up prices t i point 
prospective customers are overhauling 
nd postponing buying any new tools Qi 
cond-hand machinery of all kinds have eased 
reign demand is very slack, with the possil 
Canada lately several inquiries have beet 


Canadian firms for prices on large-size 





couraging feature just now is the good den 
electric drilling nd grinding machines 
tools is general and include seve! 
Pacific Coast. Quit lot of business has 
from Russia in the past 30 d s, but ship 
ind France have been reduce 
of fire engines are ve bus t 
Fox Fire Engine Company, Cincinnati, reports 


order from the city of Havana. Cuba, for 
Makers of sugar machiner,s ire S¢ rece 


rege contracts from Cuba 


dlaw Dunn Gordon Company is now operating 


Holland Mict » previo 


THE IRON 


op at full capacity with more than three-fourths 


force of machinists 


French Brothers-Bauer Company, Cincinnati, is 
ds on a refrigerating plant. 127 x 225 ft 


eintore ed concrete 


t States Can Company, Norwood, Ohio, has 
red by Tietig & Lee, architects, for a brick 
ts plant, 36 x 80 ft An office building will also 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company has let 


boilerhouse and an addition to its machine shor 


Grove, Ky., near Cincinnati 


Hooven, Owens, Rentchler Company, Hamiltor 


ised the building on North Fourth Street now 


the Phoenix Caster Company and will fit it up 


Computing Scales Company Dayton, Ohio, has 


site adjoining its plant on which it will ere 


nd factory addition. 


xcell Mfg. & Sales Company, Springfield, Ohio, 


ganized by J. B. Gaines and others, is fitting 


the manufacture of a patented lawn sprinkle: 


on the new plant of the Blackwood Steel Cas 
Springfield, Ohio, is now well under way, and 
re expected to be ready for the necessary equ 


Aug. 1 


Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus 
some large shipments of industrial railroad 
wheelbarrows, to Central and South America 


p. An addition is planned for storage purposes 


w addition to the plant of the Ohio Malleable Iror 


Columbus, Ohio, is now well under way 


required, most of which has already beer 


Boos Machine Company, St. Mary’s, Ohio, has 


ed with $50,000 capital stock by G. F. Boos 


Nothing is known as to manufacturing plans 


irrently reported that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is contemplating doubling the size of its 
Richmond, Ind., at an estimated cost of $500,000. 


The 


s estimated to cost $60,000. and considerable equip- 


r 


repair 
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Baltimore 


Ba MI 1¢ 
I Autogeneous Welding & juipme Ra 
mor has bee or} vit s sto 
manuf t e mac! er H I I VW H 
| . geton Street Fdw | Hoff . \\ } 
M LN. I ! ‘ ‘ 
) “ «& ~ t ’ 
WwW I $1 t ; 
I etals Ge xg rH Ss \ l 
bos K \ i. Sci 
The ¢ t} Mfg 
reets. Ba nor . 
pi t Shar 1 | 
A g t Ne 
Street 1 Mon \ I M 
ment Motor ¢ ‘ How | ‘ 
The Balt & O} I ‘ I t 
= i = \\ t 
re ed s xT ‘ r 
The Cl gments ( rat St M ; 
' De R. Ha 
‘ Philadelp} e H. } M i 
Wilt Snow s I 
‘ . t .| 
Birmingham 
3] \ ; 
\ i 
ee 
I Aug I 
‘ IK 
Hagler \ H 
t% hole ’ 
The Central South 
IK 
t hiner é 
bances report f nea 
obtained Re-« er v bu 
the ire pr ge exces t f trade 
seeking to pstit t A é ta 
’ place of +> se rx ’ 
erestimated their ements 
The Ts Wage Mf ‘ 
cal t [ s I 
soo! be tne I ! I 
extensions are like 
Chess & W mond Louis ire ' ‘ 
equipment of their veneer ! t H Ridge L, H 
W ymond s pre ent > ‘ na 
reasurer 
It is stat that i Val I 
Chicago, will establis wl t G ' 
Miss which will give employme ‘ 4 
mes |! Lewis. Secretar S K« 
eceive bids from J 15 to 20 for supplying the State with 
10,000 automobil cd motor e lice e tag for the ear 
917 Specificatior ‘ bt ec fro the Peg . 
Secretar of State or the ¢ mr - er f Publ Vehicles 
Frankfort, Ky 
Sam King will repla the garage recent inn 
Maysville, Ky., by a corrugates teel b ng, l ft 
The Owensboro Auto-A Compar with § ) capital 
has been incorporated | Vv H. Br 1. W MecCulloct 
E. T. Franks, T. A. Pedle ind others | plans to estab 
lish a plant 
Mayfield, Ky will issue $200,0 0 of bonds to purchase the 
| nt and property of the Mayfield Water & Light Company 
The Durham Coal & Iron ¢ par inces that it will 
rebuild the tipple and washing plant t Sodd Tent ré 
ently burned with a loss of $100,000 
The Fublic Light & Power Company s rebuilding its 
hydroelectric plant t Manchester Tenn ' the Duch 
River 
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The Safetv Automobile Lieht Con Knoxville, Tent Newkirk, Okla., has voted $250,000 to build 
has been organized with § ae ames ae e line with pumps, etc., from the Newkirl 
templates a plant to manufacture a spe lam] it Miller, mayor, can be addressed. 
hile J. G. Buchanar 4. M. Treadwell, and other re the The Getty Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla., } 
rporators rporated with a capital stock of $250,000 by J 
Inst tar , . gh-efficiency prime movet ve] rulsa, Okla., and George F. and J. Paul Getty 
erator of hp d electrically driven pump bout Okla., and will be in the market soon for equipn 
100,00 ga il capacit i being col ere t H. W. Hartsaw and others, of Bristow, Okla 
Columbia, Water & Light Company, ‘ imi I zed a company to manufacture a patented light: 
obinson is secretary and superintendent About $10,000 worth of equipment will be bought 
W r. Downing, Atlant : ns I x The Ardmore Railway Company, Ardmors 
} the C 2 W e & juip car shed and repair shops at Ardmore 
_— ge ' ' . ttanoog wa est T! Bolinger-Franklin Lumber Company 
7 6 U,0% liss., is in the market for rehaul skidder 


proposals for two-line equipment 


St Louis omplete two-band mill, boilers, engines, 


et 





Ss \ J ‘ vif The ty commissioners of Clarksdale, Miss 
While the chine-tool busing “a ; ‘ ‘ irket for one 500 kw. alternating current turb« 
the capacit © the dealers if harers ; ” vith 1 volt exciter, direct-connected 200-kw 
ment is noted in deliverie 1) 5 encoureeine saan | nected uniflow engine and generator with 125-volt 
seek busine rather that ‘ t for t me te ‘ other equipment About $20,000 is to be expend: 
econd-han ools the Dy tinu } t The Glenmora Light & Power Company, Gk 
no equipment is permitt t re ong <« t \ equip an electric plant to cost about $7,506 


enterprise continue 


filled wit! 


> aera so. greta mE S Texas 


been ncorporater vit pita \ > : AUSTIN, TEX., June 
Hatfield, |] W \ I 
Prospects for a record-breaking cotton crop 
Bares. demand for otton-ginning machinery The 
The W f ‘ > itior s having no apparent effect upon the 
orporate th t to or 3 , tor i the border states. Irrigation pumps, engines and ot 
Hat iscl Aly S C. A. Hi t ar demand in South Texas, where there } 
etalli« m] nter! et hortage of rainfall in the last few months The 
The Republ Motor True Com] Ss ou ‘ d tool trace continue in very satisfactory condit 
ncorporated vitl pit st¢ f : ( W \ t better than it was a few weeks ago 
Murphy B. W Hilgard I L, I f It is off lly announced that the defacto Gover 
i macl € nop and rage Mexico will construct an oil refinery at Tampico, and 
The American Water Heater Compa St. Lou the business of producing and refining oil 
been incorporated wit Vv. I S. H. Dunlap, Ennis, and associates, will build a 
Stewart, L B Mettler nd Gunther Meie! i \ ‘ lly otton-seed oil mill and a cotton gin 


to manufacture water heater ne . 2 
The Oil City Brass Works, Beaumont, will constr 


The St. Louis Electrical Works, 5410 Easton A 1e, St 


r foundry and machine shop 
Louis, has acquired new quarter t wl 4 
} tl : Deis ; The Port Arthur Planing Mill, Port Arthur, will | 
snorvtuy, more nan doub ge the cal ft f its pre ie 
It 11 ; , : apie planing mill to cost about $15,000 
wil manutacture 1 lighting device for tomob 
W hitter S president Robert Ligon, Iowa Park, Tex., has taken steps 
TI H : . . tructing an oil refinery at El Paso to cost about $ 
he ¢ einz Stove Compal! S ou quire 
new nd larger quarter which it 1 ion tional The Texas Southern Traction Company and the 


stove-making equipment Traction Company have been merged into a new 


called the Texas Electric Company, which plans t 


The Ziegler & Peters Electric Compat St. Lou ; ° ’ 
t : t] : ‘ the Dallas-Waco line to Austin, a distance of 100 mile 
een incorporated with capital tox of $12,000 1 I ( 
Ziegler John W. Peters. Jr nd others. to mas elie The Carthage Cotton Oil Company will construct 


electric fixtures seed oil mill at Carthage to cost about $20,000. 


The Southland Cotton Oil Company will rebuild its 


The National Security Envelope Company, K Cit 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $ \ eed oil mill at Waxahachie, which was recently destroys 
by J. R. Sutter, C. C. Rogers and W. W. Brad nd wil) ‘ire, entailing a loss of $75,000 
equip to manufacture a special envelope The Interstate Electric Corporation, Ballinger, p! 
The Doe Run Lead Company will equi] power plant make improvements to its electric light and power p! 
cost about $250,000 at Rivermines, Mo., under the iieeilas cost about $100,000. Besides installing new machiner) 


of Veile, Blackwell & Buck, 49 Wall Street, New York City construct transmission lines to near-by towns. 


The Cummer Mfg. Company, Paris, will install n 


ery for manufacturing veneers in its box and crate fact 


The Adirondack Mining & Milling Company, 31 McKinle 
3uilding, Joplin, Mo., is in the market for one 150-hp. hig! 


pressure boiler, direct-connected electr lighting gens tor The Moore-Schillinger Company, Inc., El Paso, wil 

oil engine, ete W. H. Roberts is manager . plant for manufacturing ornamental iron and wire wor 
The Allen Mop Company, Kansas City, Mo., has been it The People’s Gin Company, Bristol, will construct 

corporated with a. capital stock of $12,000 b M. P Aller ton gin to cost about $8,000. 

William C. Perry and Herbert Lee, and will equip manu George G. Lemons of London, England, and asso 

facturing plant plan to build a customs smelter at Prescott, Ariz., 
Princeton, Mo., will improve its electric light and water ibout $1,500,000 The chamber of commerce, [Pres 

works plant by installing new engines, boilers, et issisting in the preliminary work 


The Water Company, Jefferson City, Mo., will equ t be . = maneniie 
addition and install additional pumping equipment 


G. W. Whitcomb, Kansas City Mo., Twelfth and Belle- San Francisco 


, ine atrecta : quip a factory ( 1? t manu . . . PT 
fontaine streets, will equif a factor x 24 ft., to manu SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 29 
facture bank and office fixtures Wood-working machiner 


No new lists of importance are appearing, and 
mand for metal-working tools has been a little less urs' 









is wanted. 


The Foreman Light Company, Foreman, Ark., will equip the last few weeks, though single-tool sales show 
< > ~ “io y g ) t pl i i out 5 hp i 17 : t\ ‘ y 
an electric light and power plant of about 50 hy pacit healthy activity General shop operations are on as /are' 
and requiring about $4,000 worth of machinery R. B cale as for some time past, and all new equipment 


Bryant, C. B. Cook and T. F. Hughes are stockholder 












is fully occupied A feeling of confidence that the i! 


The J. H. Phipps Lumber Company, Fayetteville Ark of this district are not being over-developed is quite 
has increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $400,000 and and also that the present increase of business will 
will extend its mill equipment. permanently. 

The Rockwell Mfg. Company, Camden, Ark., will equip a Shortage of rain for the last few months has b - 
wood-working plant to manufacture screen doors, et It will strong renewal of demand for irrigation machinery, e* 
also equip a crate factory at Thornton, Ar! John F. Judd for small units. Some new development of hyd! 


is president power is being made. Motors and oil-burning pow 





ows a orma ct the oO } 
pment i as good 3 several irs 
tage OL grain Saci I tarted a ven t 
ndie grail I Du A 1 i \ S 
tric pumping St tio S soor 
Ranch group of 1 Lé ear Grass \ 
superintendent 
rrest operating a torgé nD or ] e? + oy ‘ 
taking « Ldditic il sy 
‘ mmer The ) é Ss} 
Found: é ma. ‘ . 
rliss Ga Enegir Comnar s 
tor lerricks ire to ts nst le 1 new 


Street, Oakland 


: Diego Fish Company, § ' ( 
refrigeration plant 
hye pened this week for ‘ p ‘ thy VW 
. ne mac) ‘ r ft g} , WN 
Side Irrigat istr rr ( 
e for he sllatior r 
tream 3 ft. or? re liameter 
ted that r ‘ . 0.000 ‘ 
redges in Shasta iT 


la waterfront for the expansior f 
irchased from the United Engineet A 
The Pacific Northwest 
SEATTLE, Ma 29 
g g¢ has established a new record rs 
he Northwest From every secti« re 
evel plant is running to capacit hel 
1 this condition promises to continue indefinitel 
being constructed at many point on Puget 
the Columbia Rive nd manv of then ha 
ed which will keep them running for onths t 
ealers report that irrigation equipment 
Several large orders have been booked 
official figures, almost $1,000,000 pet 
r more than $6,000,000 in excess of all pré 
rk is the record mn ocean-borne commerce it 
Sound district [ror ind steel manufactures lk 
xports, these having it value of $4,410,879 on 
ports and exports during the montl imounting t 


American Shipbuilding Company, Spokane Wasl 
ncorporated for $1,500,000 and has elected H. B 
resident and general manager; R. C. Sweatt, vice 


nd J. B. McCoy, secretary and treasurer It plar 
truction of a shipbuilding plant on Puget Sound, 
having made bids for the plant The yards will 
frontage by 600 ft. depth, and will admit of the 

on of 15 vessels at one time The plant will i: 
ship shed, blacksmith shop, foundry, machine shop 
t and wood-working shop The company plans to 








ng 310 ft. long, equipped with semi-Diesel 
engines Already five vessels have been chartered 

nsus Bureau has recently issued result of the 
[f manufacturers of Oregon in 1914, iowing that 
tal employed during the vear was $139,000,000 nd 


of manufactured products, $109,000,000 Increas 
with prior census of 1909 show Horsepower 
capital, 56 per cent salaries, 40 per cent ma 
per cent; and value of products 18 per cent 
Whitney Treat Seattle capitalist, associated 
gar Ames, Seattle, and the Union Iron Works of San 
have practically completed plans for the cor 
it Salmon Bay of a fresh-water drydock, which 
le later be enlarged to include a shipbuilding plant 


lf vessels 

Vandalia Machine & Welding Works, Vandalia, Mont 

er construction a brick machine shop and foundry 

McKay, manager of the Glasgow Brick Company 
Mont., is in charge 


St. Helens Shipbuilding Company, Portland, has c 

construct a lumber carrier costing $135,000 for 
fornia & Oregon Lumber Company. Brookings, Cal 
ssel will be on the lines of a steam schooner, motive 
to be two Bolinder engines of 20 hp. each driving 
rews, and will have a capacity of 650,000 ft. ol 


is to be completed within eight mo 


Tt nths 
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will also erect a power plant, a two-story garage an 


building tor the manufacture of cement The investment 
including equipment, will be betwee! $1.250.000 11 
$1,500,000. C. H. Carlisle is treasurer and general manage! 

The Ha Ha Baie Sulphite Company, Chicoutin Qu 


has awarded contract for the construction of its paper pu 
plant at jagotville, Que., to the J G White Engineering 
Company, 43 Exchange Place, New York. Hardy 8S. Fergusor 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, is the enginee The 
installation will have a capacity of 120 tons of sulphit« 

per day The mill buildings, of brick, concrete and ste¢ w 
be erected on Ha Ha Bay, on the 8S ] i Rive \ 
occupy about five acres, and besides railroad fac ties 

be provided with a system of wharves to accommodate ocs 
going vessels It is expected that the plant wi 
pulp early in 1917 J. E. A. Dubuc, president of the Nort 
American Pulp & Paper Company) 


the Chicoutimi Pulp and Paper Comp ll be re lent 
the new company 
D. B. McDonnell, Winnipeg, Mar hee ithe to 
onstruct a waterpower project t Grant tapids 
Saskatchewan River The power will be use 
pulp and paper mill nearby. The promoters will spend $ 
within two years and at least 5000 hp. is the ultimate out 
planned 
Orillia, Ont., will proceed at once 
the power plant at Swift Rapid ! \ 
wheel, transformers and other equipms 
1600 hp. eacl The undertaking \ ‘ t $ i 
Greenwood is engineer 
John Gaudet’s wood-worl 
Memramecook, N B.. was 
$20,000 
T. McAvity & So St. J N. B y 
plant erected at St. J¢ M \ iter é ise 
hine shoy S ort 
will be complete Au vill $100,/ 
The Provincial Ge I Rr Col \ 
ir bill shortly maki: i special gr { f $4 0) 
purchase of machine ¢ treatment « ore ‘ 
perimental plant at Ne ! B. I T 
ister of public worl t Victor B. ¢ 
The Disappearing Propeller Boat ¢ 
hz been incorporated wit} 
Frank W. C: igha Wil ! \ lento Ne H Vi 
nd others 
The Meafor Wheelbarrow o1 Mie 
Ont is ' he rket 
ment, et 
The Elmira Planing Mill Com} td., rimit ( 
has been incorporated witl pit tock of $40 I 
William J. Letson, Woolwich, Ont Tacob Ba in. Em ie] 
G. Marti: and other of Elmir t ifacture OF 
sashe t 
E. F. W. Salisbur Lt Toronto, |} beer ‘ te 
with a capital stock of $40,000 by Gee e H. Sha ; 
A. Harris, Joseph A. Clermont thers, to n f ture 
machinery electrical supplies etc 
The Contractors’ Equipment Compa! td., Te 
been incorporated with a capital sto of $40,000 1 Robs 
E. Fennell, John §S McLaughlin, Freder Ee > 


othe rs 


The Fort William Terminal Development Com} 


Fort William, Ont has beer ncorporates witl i capital 


stock of $250,000 by Alexander J. McComber, Ger A Me 
Teigue, Willian F Langworthy, and others, al of Fort 


Arthur, Ont., to erect factories, et 


The Standard Terminal. Compar Ltd Fort W 
Ont., has been incorporated with capital stock of $3 
by William F. Langwortl Alexander J. McCor 
others, of Port Arthur, Ont., to build and operate flour 


elevators, etc 


The Hamilton Shipbuilding & Fert Compal! Lte H 
ilton, Ont., has been incorporated wit ipital t 
$100,000 by John G. Gauld, Ewart B. Binkl Cecil \ Lang 


and others, to build and operate ships, ferries, et 

The Port Hope File Mfg. Company, Ltd., Port Hope, Ont 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 1 
William G. Brown, William Embleton, Edwin H. Gogarty 
and others, to manufacture files, et« It has secured a build 
ing which is being remodelled and equipped 


The Macier Motor Car Company, Ltd., Toronto, has beer 
incorporated with a capital stock of $750.000 b Warren K 
Cook. Frank C. Virtue, Frank J. Foley, and others, t nu 


facture motors, automobiles, flying machines, et« 


The Canada Stove & Foundry Compan, 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500,000 by 


Edgar R. Parkins, Ralph E. Allan, Frederick W. Tofield, and 


others. 





The Supplies Company of Canada, Ltd., Ottaw 


ncorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by > 
O'Brien, Renfrew, Ont.; Harry W. Sherwood, Andrs Velch, 
ind others, of Ottawa, to manufacture photograp ypa- 
ratus, etc. 

The Barnes Construction Company, Ltd., Mont has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 b neig 
G. Bush, Frank B. Common, George R. Drennan, a ere 
to manufacture automatic sprinklers, fire prevent = 

itus and devices. 

The City Council of Sherbrooke, Que., has passed law 
! king it compulsory for all manufacturing plants the 

using soft coal to install smoke consumers \ here 
re a number of plants in the city which must comp with 
this by-law there will be a considerable demand fo; noke 
consume! 

The Solid Leather Company, Preston, Ont. is co eting 


plans for the erection of an addition to its plant to cost 


Plans are in preparation by E. Leonard & Sons mndon 
Ont., for 70 x 70 ft. brick addition to their boiler and engine 


vorks and shell factory on York Street to cost $30.000 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1916 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, schedule 9740, for 
two 1 to 144-in. full automatics, one portable floor crane and 

oist, two sensitive assembly drilling machines, two ball- 
be ng bench drilling machines, one sliding-head 20 to 23-in. 
ng machine two 10-spindle turret drilling machines, 
oil extractor, one chuck hole grinding machine, one 
versal cutter and tool grinding machine, one drill grind- 
ng machine, one tool grinding machine, eight 7-in. swing 
bench lathes, eighteen engine lathes, ten turret lathes, one 
filing, sawing and lapping machine, one surface grinding 
machine, one buffing or polishing machine, one vertical rivy- 
ng machine, two universal grinding machines, fourteen 
ling machines, six polishing and finishing machines, two 
spindle profiling machines, eight screw machines, two hori- 
zontal tapping machines, two turret machines, one inclinable 
open-back power press, one hand screw press, seven sensitive 
rill presses, six shaft-straightening presses, one double 
utomatic saw-sharpening machine, and one simi-automatic 
ew-slotting machine, all for Newport; schedule 9750, for 
three pipe-threading and cutting-off machines for Philadel- 
phia; schedule 9752, for one set of large plate-bending rolls 
for Mare Island 


The United States Engineer Office, Seattle. Wash. will 
receive sealed proposals until 11 a. m., July 1, for one gantry 
ntilever crane and equipment 


The general purchasing office of the Panama Canal, Wash- 
ngton, will receive proposals until 10.30 a. m., June 28, under 
Panama circular 1049, for pipe-bending machines. 


sids were received by the Bureau of Supplies and Aec- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, May 29, for sup- 
plies for the navy yards as follows: 


Schedule 9577, Ordnance 


Class 21, Puget Sound—One electric locomotive and spare 
parts—Bid 55, $11,414 


Alternate—Same f.o.b. works—Bid 55, $10,858.50; 154, 


Schedule 9622, Construction and Repair 


Class 144, Brooklyn—One angle bar planing machine—Bid 


65, $4,750 


Schedule $623, Construction and Repair 


Class 151, Brooklyn—One turret lathe—Bid 53, $3,478; 
140, $4,744.50 and $5,391.50; 149, $6,318. 

Class 152, Brooklyn—One band saw—Bid $294; 48, 
303; 80, $241.80; 88, $175 and $267; 105, $168; 116, $295; 
148, $309; 155, $260.75; 164, $260.50. 

Class 153, Brooklyn—One surface planing machine and 
three extra sets of knives—Bid 33, $694; 48, $751.55; 86 
$638.80: 116, $623.50: 148, $1,597; 153, $862.15; 164, $712.70 

The names of the bidders and the numbers under whieh 
they are designated in the above list, are as follows: 

Bid 33, Carroll Electric Company; 48, J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company ; 53, Gisholt Machine Company; 55, General Elec- 
tric Company ; 65, Hilles-Jones Company; 80, Kemp Machin 
ery Company; 88, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. ; 105, D. 
Nast Machinery Company; 116, Oliver Machine Compeny » 
140, Sherritt & Stoer Company ; 148, Universal Trading Com- 
pany; 149, Vandyck-Churchill Company; 153, 8S. A Woods 
Machine Company; 154, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany ; 155, West Side Iron Works; 164, American Woodwor® 
ing Machinery Company. 
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